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POETRY. 


THE ORPHAN COTTAGER. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


They sat upon the green hill-side, 
Sweet Alice Fleming and her brother; 

‘‘Now tell me, Alice,”’ said the youth, 

‘¢And tell me in sincerest truth,— 


Thy thoughts thou may’st not ‘smother,— 


‘Wherefore I should not go to sea? 
Dost fear that evil will befall— 
Dost think I surely must be drown’d, 
Or that our ship will run aground, 
And each wind blow a squall? 


‘‘Pear Alice, be not faint of heart, 
Thou need’st not have a fear for me; 

I know we’re orphans—but despite 

Our lonely lot, in God’s good sight, 
[ll be a father unto thee! 


“Cheer up! cheer up! the ship is stout,— 
A sturdy ship and beautiful,— 

I know the crew, all brave and kind, 

As e’er spread canvass to the wind— 
°Tis the ‘Adventure,’ bound from Hall, 


‘A whaler, to the Northern Seas; 
And think what joy to meet again! » 

Dear Alice, when we next sit here, 

Thou’lt laugh at every idle fear,— 
Thou’lt know all fear is idle then. 


“Three voyages I’ll only take 
As a poor ship-boy—thou shalt see 
So well the seaman’s craft Vl learn, . 
That not a manfrom stem to stern 
Bat shall be proud of me! 
“Ay, Alice, and some time or other, 
Vl have a ship—nay, it istrue, . 


Though thou may’st smile; and for thy sake - 


I'll call it by thy name, and make 

A fortune for us two!” 

The boy went to the sea, and Alice, 

In a sweet dale by Simmer Water, 
Where dwelt her parents, there dwelt she 
With a poor peasant’s family, 

And wa’ among tiem as a daughter. 


Each day she did her household part, 
Singing like some light-hearted bird; 

Or sat upon the lonely fells, 

Whole days among the heather bells, 
Keeping the peasant’s little herd. 


Poor Alice, she was kind and good; 
Yet oft upon the mountain lone 
Her heart was sad, and ’mong the sheep, 
When no eye saw-her, she would weep 
For many sorrows of her own. 


Sweet maiden—and she yet must weep!— 
Her brother meantime faraway, 

Sailed in that ship so beautiful, 

That lay within the port of Hull, 
Beyond the farther northern bay. 


The voyage was gooil—his heart was light,— - 


He loved the sea—and now once more 
He sailed upon another trip, 
With the same captain, the same ship, 

In the glad spring for Elsinore. 


Again, unto the Bothnian Gulf— 


ut twas a voyage of wreck and sorrow— 


The captain died upon the shore 
Where he was cast, and twenty more 
Were left upon the rocks of Snorro. 


The boy. was picked up by a boat 

And as they touched at Riga Bay, | 

They left him there—for what could they 
Do with a siek boy on the deep? 


And there within an hospital, 

Fevered he lay, and worn and weak, 
Bowed with great pain, a stranger lad, 
Who nota friend to sooth him had, 

And not a word of Russ could speak. 
And ’mid that solitude and pain 

He begged some paper, and he wrote 
To Alice; ’twas long,— 

But then he used his native tongue, 

And every sorrow he poured out. 

Poor Alice!—did she weep?—ah, yes, 

She wept, indeed, one live-long day; 
But then her heart was strong and true, 
And calmly thus she spake; ‘‘I too 

Will sail for Riga Bay!” 
**To that wild place,” the people said, 

O! go not there—depend upon 
He's dead ere now—he does not want 2 

Your aid—why leaye your native land? 


*T was vain—each word oe spoke was vain, 


She toék with her the li e store 
? 


Left at her father’s dying day— 
And for the Baltic sailed away, 
Such steadfast love that maiden bore! — 


Is this the boy, so stout and bold, 
That on the green hill sat with her? 
Is this the brother, blithe of cheer, 
The careless heart without a fear? 

Is this the joyful mariner? 


The same—for in that hospital 

There is no English boy but he— 

The same, the very same, none other, 
Sweet Alice Fleming, than thy brother,— - 
And well he knoweth thee! 


Ay, though the boy with suffering bowed, 
Was changed indeed, and feeble grown, . 
Better to him than oil and wine, 

Better by far than doctors nine, 

Was his kind sister’s charming tone. 


Ani soon *twas told through Riga town, 
What love an English sister bore 
Her brother—how she left her home 
Among the mountains, and had come 

- To tend him on this distant shore.— 


And she, a maiden scarce sixteen! 

- ?Twasa sweet tale of tenderness, 
Thatall were happy to repeat; 

The women, passing in the street, 
Spoke of it, and they spoke to bless: 


So did the merchants on the quay, 

So did all people, old and young; 

And when into the street she went, 

All looked a kindly sentiment, 

And blessed her in their Russian tongue... 


But now the youth grew strong and stout, 
And as he for the sea was bent, 

And ne’er in toil or danger quailed, 

So, light of heart and proud, he sailed, 
Mate of a ship from Riga sent. 


Its owner was Paul Carlowitz, 

A merchant, and of Russian birth, 

As rich as Creesus; and this same, 
Despite his ships, and wealth and name, . 
For of an ancient line he came, 


Loved Alice Fleming for her worth. 


de was be merchant old and graff, 


Sitting ’mid money bags in state, 
Not he,—a handsome man and kind, 
As you inauy land could find, © 

Or choose for any maiden’s mate. 
And if you sail to Riga town, 

You'll find it true upon my life; 
Andany child will show you where 
Lives Carlowitz who took the fair 
Poor English maiden for his wife. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Illinois Menthly Magazine. 
THE PHILADELPHIA DUN, | 


One day, no matter when, a stranger was seen 
riding slowly through the streets of a flourishing 
town in ‘Tennessee. He was a well dressed good 
looking young man, mounted upon what in this coun- 
try would be called ‘the best kind of a nag.” His 


| appearance, altogether, was respectable enough; it 


was even, as respects exteriors, a touch above what 
is common; and he would have passed along unno- 
ticed, had it not been for one thing, which excited 
universal attention. Although the streets were crowd- 
ed with people, andthe front of the stores adorned 
with fine goods, and such fancy articles as usually 
attract the eye—the stranger’s gaze was fixed on va- 
cancy; he turned his head neither to the right nor to 
the left; he moved neither lip nor eye-lid; but rode 
forward, as if apparently unconscious, as well of his 
own existence, as of the presence of his fellow crea- 
tures. 
It was court week, and an ‘unusual concourse of 
pore was collected. Here was the judge, with a 
ong train of lawyers. ‘The candidates for office 
were here, distributing smiles and kindnesses, 
and practising all those popular arts, which are 
so. well understood in every republican coun- 
try. Here was the farmer clad in his neastest 
homespun, and mounted on his best horse. Here was 
the hunter with his rifle. Here, in short, were the 
fee a collected, some for pleasure, and some for 
usiness, exhibiting the excitement of feeling which 
crowds always produce, with a good humour which 
is only found in countries where all are free and 
equal. ‘The public square exhibited a scene which 
would have been amusing to one unaccustomed to 
such displays of character. At one spot were two 
neighbours driving a bargain, Unlike the people of 
other countries, who transact such business in pri- 
vate, they were surrounded by a host of people, who 
all occasionally threw in their comments. A stran- 
ger, judging from the sly jokes, the loud bantering, 


and the vociferous laughter which passed around the 


cirele, would not have supposed that any serious | occupied the place of a shirt collar; and all his habi-- 
liments announced him to the eyes of the curious as - 


business was in hand; a resident only would infer, 
that before this little circle parted, a Saree would be 
swapped, a crop of tobacco sold, ora tract of land 
conveyed. Not far off was a set of politicians, set-- 
tling the affairs of the nation. But the most amusing. 
individuals, were some two or three, who were ca- 


vorting, Now, if any lady or gentleman is so igno-- 


rant of the American language as not to know what: 
cavorting is, and if Webster’s celebrated quarto does 
not furnish the definition, it is necessary that we ex- 
plain, that it expresses the conduct of an individual 
who fancies himself the smartest and best man in the 
world. On the occasion, a fellow might be seen dress- 
ed in a hunting shirt, with a rifle on his shoulder, 
mounted, half tipsy, upon a spirited horse, and dash-- 
ing through the crowd. Now he would force his 
spurs into his horse’s sides, and put him at full speed, 
orrein him up, until he reared on his hinder feet; and 
now he would command him to stop, and the obedi- 
ent animal would stand still and tremble. All the 
time he was ranting and roaring in praise of himself, 
his horse, and the United Statesof America. He 
boasted that he was born in the woods, rocked ina 
sugar trough, and suckled by a buffaloe; that he could 
tote a steamboat, and outrun a streak of lightning; 
that his wife was as handsome as a pet fawn, and his 
children real roarers. He bestowed similar encomi- 
ums on his horse; and finally avowed himself to be 
a friend to the United States of America—and then 
he commenced again, and went over the same round, 
flourishing his rifle all the time, and exerting his 
lungs to their utmost. Although he often declared 
that he could whip any man in the round world, except 
Col. C. that he fit under at New-Orleans, nobody 
accepted the challenge, or took offence; the whole 
being considered as a matter of course, and as the na- 
tural effect of stimulant potations upon an illiterate 
man of ardent temperament, who, when duly sober, 
was an honest, quiet, and inoffensive citizen. 

While the people were amused at the vagaries of 
this wild hunter, or engaged in conversation, the sun 
had gone down, and it was nearly dusk when the 
moving automaton, desc: ibed in the commencement 
of this story, rode solemply into the town. It is cus- 
tomary in this country for persons who meet, al- 
though not acquainted, to salute each other, and this | 
courtesy is especialty practised towards strangers; and 
although the new comer on this occasion, would not 
have been expected to address each individual in a 
crowded street, yet when those who were nearest 
nodded or spoke as they civilly opened the way, they 
were surprised to see the horseman’s gaze fixed on 
vacaney, and his body remaining as erect as if tied 
to a stake. 

** That man’s asleep,” said one; 

** He’s as blind as a bat,” said another; » 

**T reckon he’s sort o’ dead,” exclaimed a third; 

‘** He rides an elegant nag,” remarked a fourth; 
and all were surprised that a man, who was appa- 
rently so good a judge of a horse, had not wit enough 
to see where he was going, or to know who were 
around him. 

In the mean while our traveller moved proudly on, 
until he reached the best inn; a fine brick building, 
presenting every indication of neatness, comfort, and 
even luxury. As he rode up, two well fed negroes, 
with visages like polished ebony, and -teeth as white 
as snow, rushed forth, and while one seized his bri- 
die, the other held his stirrup as he dismounted. 
Still the automaton relaxed nota muscle; but draw- 
ing up his body, moved majestically towardsthe house. 
At the door he was met by the landlord, a portly well 
dressed man, with a fine open countenance, who had 
been honoured by his fellow citizens with several 
civil appointments, and had even. commanded some 
of them in the field, in times of peril. He touched 
his hat as he welcomed the stranger, and invited him 
into his house with an air of dignity and hospitality. 
A servant took his surtout, and several gentlemen 
who were seated round the fire, pushed back their 
chairs to make way for the stranger. Butall these 
things. moved not the automaton; the glazed eye 
and compressed lip were still fixed, and the chin re- 
mained in the cushion of an immense cravat. After 
a monientary pause, the gentlemen in the room re- 
sumed their conversation, the landlord applied him- 
self to the business of his house, and the silent tra- 
veller was consigned to the oblivion which he seem- 
ed to covet; and excited no more attention, except 
from an honest -backwoodsman, who strolled in to 
take a peep, and after gazing at him for a quarter of 
an hour, suddenly clapped his hands, and exclaimed 
to his companion, ‘‘it moves, Bill! if it an’t alive, 
il agree to go a foot as long as I live.” 

By this time, candles were lighted, and the silent 
gentleman seemed to grow weary of silence. He 
now rose and strutted across the apartment with a 
very important stride. He was a young man of about 
two and twenty, of ordinary height, and less than | 
His person seemed to be com- 


~ 


a genuine species of that gr 
After taking several turns through the apartment, 
he drew ferth his gold repeater, and ,opening his 
mouth for the first time, exclaimed, in a peremptory 
tone, ‘‘Landlord! I want supper!” 

_ **¥ou shall have it, sir,” said the landlord, with a 
bow, and winking at the same time at the other 


genus, the dandy. 


not detain you many minutes.” - 


stranger was shown into a back room, handsomely 
furnished, where a neat elderly matron presided at 
the head of a table, spread with tea, coffee, bread, 
cakes, beef, pork, bacon, venison, fowls, and all that 
peotesies of eatables, with which western ladies de- 
ight to entertain their guests. Near her'sata young 
lady, modestly attired, in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, whose easy manners and engaging appearance 
might have warmed any heart not callous tothe charms 
of native elegance. Now, indeed, our dandy opened 
both mouth and eyes to some purpose. Searcely 
deigning to return the salutation of his hostess, he 
commenced the work of havoc—fish, flesh, and fowl 
vanished from before him; his eye roved from dish 
to dish, and then wandered off to the young lady 


fair niece of the landlord—but which he liked be 
Tam unable to say. The chicken seemed to go @ 


opened his mouth. . 
Returning again to the sitting apartment, he found * 


still engaged in conversation. ‘They were the judge, 
the lawyers, and other intelligent men of the coun- 
uy» who were not a little amused at the airs of our 
andy. 
Again they opened their circle: to receive him, 
but his eyes, his mouth, and his heart, if he ever had 


icking his teeth, and puffing a segar, he again 


bed!”’ 
**Whenever you please, sir!” 
want 2 room to myself, sir}? 
~ know how that wit 
lord; ‘my house is full, and I shall be compelled to 
put es in the room with some of these gentlemen.” 
can’t go it, sir!”? replied the dandy, strutting 
up and down; ‘‘never slept in a room with any body 
in my life, sir! and never will, must have a room, 
sir:? 
_ The landlord now laughed outright at the airs of 
the coxcomb, and then said, very good humoredly, 
“Well, well, Pll go and talk with my wife, and see 
what we can do.” 


a room to himself.” 

** What, that little greedy man, in corsetts?” 

** The same.” 

we Set him up with a room!” exclaimed the land. - 
ily. 

«He is a trifling fellow,” said the landlord, ** but 

if we ean accommodate the little man, we had bet- 

ter do so.” 

The lady professed her readiness to discharge the 
rites of hospitality, but declared that there was not 
a vacant apartment in the house. 

‘* Give him my room, aunt,” said the pretty niece; 
** 1 will sleep with the children, or any where you 

lease.” The young lady was a visiter, and a 
avourite; and the elder lady was altogether oppos- 
ed to putting her to any discomfort, particularly on 
account of such arude man. But the niece carried . 
her point, and arrangements were made accordingly. 
In a few minutes, the silent man was copdaatel by 
the landlord to a very handsomely furnished al 
ment in the back part of the house. Every thing 
here was of the best and neatest- kind. A suit of 
curtains hung round the bed; the counterpane was 
white as snow, and the bed-linen was fresh and fra- - 
grant. The dandy walked round the room, examin- 
ing every thing with the air of a man who fancied 
his life in danger from.some contagious disease, or 
venomous reptile. He threw open the bed clothes, 
and, after inspecting them, exclaimed, ‘‘ I can’t sleep 
in that bed!” 
rt not, sir?” inquired the astonished land- 
ord. . 

‘It’s not clean! Ican’t sleep in it!” repeated 
the dandy, strutting up and down with the most 
amusing air of self importanee, ‘‘ I wouldn’t sleep 
there for a thousand dollars!” 

“Take care what you say,” said the landlord; . 
“you are not aware that I keep the best house in all 
this country, and that my wife is famed for the elean- 
liness of her house and B 

** Can’t help it,” replied the dandy, very delibe- | 


with corsets, and his head was supported b 
the ears upon a semicircle of stiffened linen, whi | 


rately surveying. himself in a mirror, ‘‘ very sorry, 


isir-—awkward business to be sure, but to be plain . 


4 


guests; “we had supped when you arrived, but will . 


In a short time, supper was announced, and the 


now he gazed at a broiled chicken, and now at the’ 
very well, but on the subject of the damsel, he never. 


the same set of gentlemen whom he had left there, ~ 


one, were closed against every thing but the contem-- 
lation of his important self. After drawing his. 


oots 
ona his mouth with, ‘‘Landlord! I want to go to » 


thejand: - 


“My dear,” said the landlord, as he entered the — 
supper-room, ‘‘here’sa man who says he must have » 
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with you, I wont sleep in a dirty bed to please any 
man.” 


*¢ You wont, wont you’” 

*¢ No sir, I will not.” 

_ 6¢Then I shall make you!” said the landlord, and 
seizing the astonished dandy by the back of the neck, 
he led him to the bed, and forced his face down upon 
it—“‘look atit,” continued the enraged Tennessean, 
“examine it—smell it—do you eall that bed dirty, 
you puppy!” Then going to the door, he called to 
a servant to bring a horsewhip; and informed the 
terrified dandy, that unless he undressed and went 
to bed instantly, he should order his negro to horse- 
whip him. In vain the mortified youngster promis- 
ed to do all that was required of him; the landlord 
would trust nothing to his word, but remained until 
his guest was disrobed, corsetts and all, and snugly 
nestled under the snow-white counterpane. 

It was nearly breakfast time when the crest fallen 
stranger made his appearance inthe morning. To 
his surprise, his steed, who had evidently fared as 
well as himself, stood ready saddled at the door. 
Pray sir,” said he to his host, in an humble tone, 
and in a manner which showed him at a loss how to 
begin the conversation, ‘‘ pray sir, at what hour do 
you breakfast.” p 

“ We breakfast at eight,” was the reply, “ but the 

uestion is one in which you can have little interest; 
or you must seek a meal elsewhere.” 

‘* Surely, my dear sir, you would not treat a gen- 
tleman with such indignity—— 

*¢ March!” said the landlord. 

My bill—— 

*¢ You owe me nothing; I should think myself de- 
graded by receiving your money.” 

In another moment the self-important mortal, who 

the evening before had ridden through the town with 
such a consciousness of his own dignity, was gallop- 
ing away, degraded, vexed and humbled. As he pass- 
ed along, the same baekwoodsman, who had gone to 
ascertain the fact of his vitality on his first arrival, 
met him, and pulling off his hat, said, very civilly, 
‘* stranger, your girth is under your horse!” ‘The 
dandy reined up his steed, jumped off, and found 
that his girth was indeed under his horse—where it 
ought to be. 
* *€Do you mean to insult me?” exclaimed he, turn- 
ing fiercely upon the backwoodsman; but the latter, 
instead of replying, coolly remarked to his compa- 
nions, ‘if it an’t alive I'll agree to be shot;” and 
walked on. 

*¢ Who is that young man?” inquired the judge of 
the circuit court, as the stranger rode off. 

, er He is a Philadelphia Dun,” replied the land- 

*¢f am no wiser than before,” said his honour. 

** Have you lived in our country so long, and not 
know this race of men? Sir, they are the collectors, 
sent out by eastern merchants to collect their debts. 
Although they come from different cities, they all go 
under‘one general denomination; some of them are 
fine young men, buttoo many are like yonder chap.” 

*¢ But how do you know this to be ene of them.” 

*¢ Oh, bless you, I know them well. I read the 
history of that youth, in his motions, before he was 
in my house five minutes. One year ago he could 
bow and smile like a French dancing master, skip 
over acounter, and play as many tricks as a pet mon- 
key. He is just out of his apprenticeship, promoted 
to the dignity of a dun, and mounted on a fine horse, 
and you know the old proverb, ‘Seta beggar on 
horseback—’ ” 

‘*f understand the whole matter,” replied the 
judge, and very gravely walked into the house, while 
the younger members of the bar were roaring with 
peed at this odd adventure of the Philadelphia 

n. 
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LITERARY EXTRACTS. 


THE SKIMMER OF THE SEAS. 
From Cooper’s new Novel. 


It has been said that the hull of this celebrated 
smuggler was low, dark, moulded with exquisite art, 
and so justly balanced as to ride upon its element 
like a sea-fowl. For a little distance above the wa- 
ter, it showed a blue that vied with the colour of the 
deep ocean, the use of copper being then unknown; 
while the more superior parts were of a jet black, 
delicately relieved by two lines, of a straw-colour, 
that were drawn, with mathematical accuracy, pa- 
rallel to the plane of her upper works, and conse- 
quently coverging slightly towards the sea, beneath 
her counter. Glossy mock-cloths concealed the 
persons of those who were on the deck, while the 
elose bulwarks gave the brigantine the air of a ves- 
sel equipped for war. Still the eye of Ludlow ran 
eariously along the whole extent of the two straw- 
ctheured lines, seeking in vain some evidence of the 
weight and force of her armament. If she had any 

s at all, they were so eneeely, concealed as to 
escape the keenest of his glances. The nature of 
the rig has been already described. Partaking of 
the couble character of brig and schooner, the sails 
and spars of the forward-mast being of the former, 
while those of the after-mast were of the latter con- 
struction, seamen have given to this class of shippi 
the familiar name of Hermaphrodites. But, Gosek 
there might be fancied, by this term, some want of 
the proportions that constitute seemliness, it will be 
remembered that the departure was only from some 
former rule of art, and that no violence had been 
done to tiose universal and permanent laws which 
constitute the charm of nature. The models of 


glass, which are seen representing the machinery of 
a ship, are not more exact or just in their lines than 
were the cordage and spars of the brigantine. Not 
a rope varied from its true direction; not a sail, but 
it resembled the neat folds of some prudent house- 
wife; not a mast ora yard was there, but it rose into 
the air, or stretched its arms, with the most fastidious 
attention to symmetry. All was airy, fanciful, and 
full of , seeming to lend to the fabric a charac- 
ter.of unreal lightnessand speed. As the boat drew 
near her side, a change of the air caused the buoy- 
ant bark to turn, like a vane, in its current, and as 
the long and pointed proportions of her head-gear 
came into view, Ludlow saw beneath the bowsprit 
an image that might be supposed to make, by means 
of allegory, some obvious allusions to the character 
of the vessel. A female form, fashioned with the 
carver’s best skill, stood on the projection of the cut- 
water. The figure rested lightly on the ball of one 
foot, while the other was suspended in an easy atti- 
tude, resembling the airy posture of the famous Mer- 
cury of the Bolognese. ‘The drapery was fluttering, 
scanty, and of a light sea-green tint, as if it had im- 
bibed a hue from the element beneath. The face 
was of that dark bronzed colour which human in- 
genuity has, from time immemorial, adopted as the 
best medium to portray a superhuman expression. 
The locks were dishevelled, wild, and rich; the eye, 
full of such a meaning as might be fancied to glitter 
in the organs of a sorceress; while a smile so strongly 
meaning and malign played about the mouth, that 
the young sailor started, when it first met his view, 
as if a living thing had returned his look. 

‘‘Witcheraft and necromancy !” grumbled the Al- 
derman, as this extraordinary image came suddenly 
on his vision also. ‘‘Here is a brazen-looking hussy ! 
and one who might rob the Queen’s treasury, itself, 
without remorse! Your eyes are young, Patroon; 
what is that the minx holds so impudently above her 
head?” 

‘It seems an open book, with letters of red, writ- 
ten onits pages. One need not be a conjurer, to di- 
vine it is no extract from the Bible.” 

‘‘Nor from the statute-books of Queen Anne. I 
warrant me, ’tis a leger of profit gained in her many 
wanderings. Goggling and leers! the bold air of the 
confident creature is enough to put an honest man 
out of countenance!” 

‘* Wilt read the motto of the witch?” demanded 
he of the India-shawl, whose eye had been studying 
the detail of the brigantine’s equipment, rather than 
attending to the object which so much attracted the 
looks of hiscompanions. “The night air has taut’ned 
the cordage of that flying-jib-boom, fellows, until 
it begins to lift its nose like a squeamish cockney, 
when he holds it over salt-water! See to it, and 
bring the spar in line; else shall we have a reproof 
from the sorceress, who little likes to have any of her 
limbs deranged. Here, gentlemen, the opinions of 
the lady may be read, as clearly as woman’s mind 
can ever be fathomed.” ) 

While speaking to his crew, Tiller had changed 
the direction of the boat; and it was soon lying, in 
obedience to a motion of his hand, directly beneath 
the wild and significant-looking image, just described. 
The letters in red were now distinctly visible; and 
when Alderman Van Beverout had adjusted his spec- 
tacles, each of the party read the following sen- 
tence:— 


‘*Albeit, I neither lend nor borrow, 
By taking, nor by giving of excess, 
Yet to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 


break a custom.” 
Merchant of Venice. 


“The brazen!” exclaimed Myndert, whenhe had 
got through his quotation from the immortal bard. 
**Ripe or green, one could not wish to be the friend 
of so impudent a thing; and then to impute such 
sentiments to any respectable commercial man, whe- 
ther of Venice or of Amsterdam! Let us board the 
brigantine, friend mariner, and end the connexion, 
ere foul mouths begin to traduce our motives for the 
visit.’ 

“ The over-driven ship ploughs the seas too deep 
for speed; we shall get into port, in better season, 
without this haste. Avilt take another look into the 
dark Jady’s pages? A woman’s mind is never known, 
at the first answer!”” 

‘The speaker raised the rattan he still carried, and 
caused a page of aps metal to turn on hinges 
that were so artfully concealed as not to be visible. 
A new surface, with another extract, was seen. 

‘*What is it, what is it, Patroon?”? demanded the 
burgher, who appeared greatly to distrust the discre- 
tion of the sorceress. “ Follies and rhymes! but 
this isthe way of the whole sex; when nature has 
denied them tongues, they invent other means of 
speech > 

‘Porters of the sea and land, 

Thus do go about, about; 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to thine, 
And thrice again to make up nine.” 


**Rank nonsense!” continued the b er! “It is 
well for those who can, to add thrice and thrice to 
their stores; but look you, Patroon—it is a thrivin 
trade that can double the value of the adventure, an 
that A reasonable risks, and months of patient 
watching. 


have other resumed Tiller, ‘“but our 
affairs drag for want of attending to them. One may 
read much matter in the of the sorceress, 


when there is leisure and op ity. I often take 


it is rare to find the same moral twice told, as these 


brave seamen can swear.” 

The mariners at the oars confirmed this assertion 
by their grave and believing faces; while their supe- 
rior caused the boat to quit the place, and the image 
of the Water-Witch was left floating in solitude 
above her proper element. 

The arrival of the cutter produced no sensation 
among those who were found on the deck of the brig- 
antine. The mariner of the shawl welcomed his 
companions, frankly and heartily; and then he left 
them for a minute to make their observations, while 
he discharged some duty in the interior of the vessel. 
The moments were not lost, as powerful curiosity 
induced all the visiters to gaze about them, in the 
manner in which men study the appearance of any 
celebrated object, that has long been known only by 
reputation. It was quite apparent that even Alder- 
man Van Beverout had penetrated farther into the 
mysteries of the beautiful brigantine, than he had 
ever before been. But it was Ludlow who gathered 
most from this brief opportunity, and whose under- 
standing glances so rapidly and eagerly ran over all 
that a seaman could wish to examine. 

An admirable neatness reigned in every rey The 
planks of the deck meni a work of the cabi- 
net maker, rather than the coarser labour which is 

nerally seen in such a place; and the same excel- 

ence of material, and exactness in the finish, were 
visible in the ceilings of the light bulwarks, the rail- 
ings, and all the other objects which necessarily came 
conspicuously into view, in the construction of such 
afabric. Brass was tastefully rather than lavishly 
used, on many of those parts where metal was neces- 
sary; and the paint of the interior was everywhere 
a light and delicate straw-colour. Armament there 
was none, or at least none visible; nor did the fifteen 
or twenty grave-looking seamen, who were silently 
lounging, with folded arms, about the vessel, appear 
to be those who would find pleasure in scenes of vio- 
lence. They were, without an exception, men who 
had reached the middle age, of weather-worn and 
thoughtful countenances, many of them even show- 
ing heads that had began to be grizzled more by time 
than even by exposure. Thus mach Ludlow had 
been enabled to ascertain, ere they were rejoined by 
Tiller. When the latter again came on deck, he 
showed, however, no desire to conceal any of the 

rfections of his habitation. 

‘* The wilful sorceress is no niggard in accommo- 
dating her followers,” said the mariner, observing 
the manner in which the Queen’s officer was employ- 
ed. ‘*Here, you see, the Skimmer keeps room 
enough for an admiral, in his cabins; and the fellows 
are berthed aft, far beyond the foremost;—wilt step 
to the hatch, and look below?” 7 

The captain and his companions did as desired, 
and to the amazement of the former, he perceived 
that, with the exception of a sort of room fitted with 
large and water-tight lockers, which were placed in 
full view, all the rest of the brigantine was occupied 
by the accommodations of her officers and crew. 

‘* The world gives us the reputation of free-trad- 
ers,” continued ‘Tiller, smiling maliciously; ‘‘ but if 
the Admiralty-Coart were here, big wigs and high 
staffs, judge and jury, it would be at a loss to bring 
us to conviction. There is iron to keep the lady on 
her feet, and water, with some garnish of Jamaica, 
and the wines of old Spain and the islands, to cheer 
the hearts and cool the mouths of my fellows, beneath 
that deck; and more tian that, there is not. We 
have stores for the table and the breeze, beyond yon 
bulk-head; and here are lockers beneath you, that 
are—empty! See, one is open; it is neat as any 
drawer ina lady’s bureau. ‘This is no place for your 
Dutchman’s strong waters, or the coarse skins of 
your tobacconist. Odd’s my life! He who would 

on the scent of the Water-Witch’s lading, must 
follow your beauty in her satins, or your parson in 
his band and gown. There would be much lamen- 
tation in the chureh, and many a heavy hearted 
bishop, were it known that the good craft had come 
to harm!” 

‘¢ There must be an end to this audacious trifling 
with the law,” said Ludlow; ‘‘ and the time may be 
nearer than you suppose.” 

“*T look at the s of the lady’s book, in the 

ide of each morning; for we have it aboard here, 
that when she intends to serve us foul, she will at 
least be honest enough to give a warning. The mot- 
toes often change, but her words are ever true. ”Tis 
hard to overtake the driving mist, Captain Ludiow, 
and he must hold good way with the wind itself, who 
wishes to stay ee in our company.” 

“ Many a boastful sailor has been caught. The 
breeze that is good for the light of draught, and the 
breeze that is good for the deep keel, are different. 
You may live to learn what a stout spar, a wide arm, 
and a steady hull, can do.” 

‘‘ The lady of the wild eye and wicked smile 
tect me! I have seen the witch buried fathoms deep 
in brine, and the glittering water falling from her 
tresses like golden stars; but never have I read an un- 
truth in her pages. There is good intelligence be- 
tween her and some on board; and, trust me, she 
knows the paths of the ocean too well, ever to steer 
a wrong course. But we prate like gossiping river- 
men. ilt see the Skimmer of the Seas?” 

*¢ Such is the object of our visit,” returned Lad- 
low, whose heart heat violently at the name of the 
redoubtable rover. ‘If you are not he, bring us 
if the lady under the bowsprit hear 

ower; i 
such ee inst her favourite, I'll not answer for 


her good-will, If I am not he!” added the hero of 


the Indian-shawl, laughingfreely. ** Well, an ocean 
is bi than a sea, and a bay is not a gulf. You 
shall have an opportunity of judging between us, no- 
ble captain, and then I leave opinions to each man’s 
wisdom. Follow.” 

He quitted the hatchway, and led his companions 
toward the accommodations in the stern of the vessel. 

If the exterior of the brigantine was so graceful in 
form and so singular in arrangement, the interior 
was still more worthy of observation. There were 
two small cabins beneath the main deck, one on each 
side of, and immediately adjoining, the limited s 
that was destined to receive her light but valuable 

oes. It was into one of these that Tiller had de- 

scended, like a man who freely entered into his own 
apartnient; but partly above, and nearer to the stern, 
were a suite of little rooms that were fitted and fur- 
nished in a style altogether different. The equip- 
ments were those of a yacht, rather than those whick 
might be supposed suited to the pleasures of even the 
most successful dealer in contraband. 


The principal deck had been sunken several feet, 
commencing at the aftermost bulk-head of the cabins 
of the subordinate officers, in a manner to give the 
necessary height, without interfering with the line 
of the brigantine’s shear. The arrangement was 
consequently not to be seen, by an observer who was 
not admitted into the vessel itself. A descent of a 
step or two, however, brought the visiters to the le- 
vel of the cabin-floor and into an ante-room that was 
evidently fitted for the convenience of the domestics. 
A small silver hand-bell lay on a table, and Tiller 
rung it lightly, like one whose ordinary manner was 
restrained by respect. It was answered by the ap- 
pearance of a boy, whose years could not exeeed ten, 
= whose attire was so whimsical as to merit deserip- 
t OR. 


The material of the dress of this young servitor of 
Neptune, was a light rose-colored silk, cut in a fash- 
ion to resemble the habits formerly worn by pages 
of the great. His body was belted by a band of 
gold, a collar of fine thread lace floated on his neck 
and shoulders, and even his feet were clad in a sort 
of buskins, that were ornamented with fringes of 
real lace and tassels of bullion. ‘The form and fea- 
tures of the child were delicate, and his air as un- 
like as possible to the coarse and brusque manner of 
a vulgar ship-boy. 

Waste and prodigality!”? muttered the Alder- 
man, when this extraordinary little usher presented 
himself, in answer to the summons of Tiller. ‘This 
is the very wantonness of cheap goods and an unfet- 
tered commerce! There is enough of Mechlin, Pa- 
troon, on the shoulders of that urchin, to deck the 
stomacher of the Queen. ’Fore George, goods were 
cheap in the market, when the young scoundrel had 
his livery!” 

The surprise was not confined, however, to the ob- 
servant and frugal burgher. Ludlow and Yan Staats 
of Kinderhook manifested equal amazement, though 
their wonder was exhibited ina less characteristic 
manner. The former turned short to demand the 
meaning of this masquerade, when he perceived that 
the hero of the India-shaw] had disappeared. They 
were then alone with the fantastic page, and it be- 
came necessary to trust to his intelligence for direc- 
tions how to proceed. 

*¢ Who art thou, child?—and who has sent thee 
hither?” demanded Ludlow. The boy raised a cap 
of the same rose-colored silk, and pointed to an im- 
age of a female, with a swarthy face and a malign 
smile, painted, with exceeding art, on its front. 

‘*] serve the sea-green lady, with the others of the 
brigantine.” 

** And who is this lady of the colour of shallow 
water, and whence come you, in particular?” 

‘* This is her likeness—if you would speak with 
her, she stands on the cut-water, and rarely refuses 
an answer,” 

‘“¢°*Tis odd that a form of wood should have the 
gift of speech!” 

‘*Dost think her then of wood?” returned the 
child, looking timidly, and yet curiously, up into the 
face of Ludlow. ‘* Others have said the same; but 
those who know best, deny it. She does not answer 
with a tongue, but the book has always something to 
Sa 2? 

Gs Here isa grievous deception practised on the su- 
perstition of this boy! I have read the book, and can 
make but little of its meaning.” 

** Then read again. ’Tis by many reaches that 
the leeward vessel gains upon the wind. My master 
has bid me bring you in——” 

*¢ Hold—Thou hast both master and mistress?— 
You have told us of the latter, but we would know 
something of the former. ‘Who is thy master?” 

The boy smiled and looked aside, as if he hesitat- 
ed to answer. 

‘* Nay, refuse not to reply. Icome with the au- 

**He tells that the sea-green lad is our Queen, 
and that we have no other.” 

** Rashness and rebellion!” muttered Myndert; 
** but this foolhardiness will one day bring as pretty 
a brigantine as ever sailed in the narrow seas, to 
condemnation; and then will there be rumors abroad, 
and characters cracked, till every lover of gossip in 
the Americas shall be tired of defamation.” 

**Itis a bold subject, that dares say this!” re- 
joined Ludlow, who heeded not the by-play of the 
Alderman; ‘** Your master has a name?” 

** We never hear it. When ve ay boards us, 
under the tropics, he always hails the ‘ Skimmer of 
the Seas,’ and then they answer. The old God 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


knows us well, for we pass his latitude oftener than 
other ships, they say.” 

*¢ You are then a cruiser of some service, in the 
brigantine—no doubt you have trod many distant 
shores, belonging to so swift a craft.” . 

‘* [!—I never was on the land!” returned the boy, 
thoughtfully. ‘* It must be droll to be there; they 
say, one can hardly walk, it is so steady! I put a 
question to the sea-green lady before we came to 
this narrow inlet, to know when I was to go ashore.” 

And she answered?” 

‘¢Tt was some time, first. ‘Two watehes were past 
before a word was to be seen; but at last I got the 
lines. I believe she mocked me, though I have 
never dared show it to my master, that he might 


light from acouple of windows in the stern, and it 
was evident that two smaller rooms, one on each of 
the quarters, shared with it in this advantage. The 
space between these state-rooms, as they are called 
in nautical language, necessarily formed a deep al- 
cove, which might be separated trom the outer por- 
tion of the cabin, by a curtain of crimson damask, 
that now hung in festoons from a beam fashioned 
into agilded cornice. A luxuriously-looking pile of 
cushions, covered with red morocco, lay along the 
transom, in the manner of an eastern divan, and 
against the bulk-head of each state-room, stood an 
agrippina of mahogany, that waslined with the same 
material. 
suspended, here and there; and the guitar which had 


Neat and tasteful eases for books were 


” so lately been used, lay on a small table of some pre- 


the words here’—perhaps we might assist 
thee, as there are some among us who know most of 
the sea paths.” 

The boy looked timidly and suspiciously around, 
and thrusting a hand hurriedly into a pocket, he 
drew forth two bits of paper, each of which contain- 
eda scrawl, and both of which had evidently been 
much thumbed and studied. 

‘‘Here,” he said, in a voice that was suppressed 
nearly toawhisper. ‘This was on the first page. I 
was so frightened, lest the lady should be angry, that 
I did not look again till the next watch; and then” 
turning the leaf, *‘I found this.” 

tndee took the bit of paper first offered, and read, 
written in a child’s hand the following extract: . 

“I pray thee 

Remember, I have done thee worthy service; 

‘Told thee no lies, made no mistaking, serv’d 

Without or grudge or grumblings.” 

thought that in mockery,” continued the 
boy, when he saw by the eye of the young captain 
that he had read the quotation; ‘‘for *twas very like, 
though more prettily worded, than that which I had 
said myself!” 

that was the second answer?” 


cious wood, that occupied the centre of the alcove. 
There were also other implements, like those which 
occupy the leisure of a cultivated but perhaps an ef- 
feminate rather thana vigorous mind, scattered around 
some evidently long neglected, and others appearing 
to have been more recently in favour. 


‘I'he outer portion of the cabin was furnished in a 


similar style, though it contained many more of the 

artieles that ordinarily belong to domestic economy. 

it had its agrippina, its piles of cushoins, its chairs of 
beautiful wood, its cases for books, and its neglected 
instruments, intermixed with fixtures of a more solid 
and permanent appearance, which were arranged to 
meet the violent motion that was often unavoidable 
in so small a bark. There was a slight hanging of 
crimson damask around the whole apartment; and, 
here and there, a small mirror was let into the bulk- 
heads and ceilings. All the other parts were of a 
rich mahogany, relieved by 
gave an appearance of exquisite finish to the cabin. 


nels of rose-wood, that 


The floor was covered with a mat of the finest tex- 


ture, and of a fragrance that announced both its fresh- 
ness, and the fact that the 
of a warm and luxuriant climate. 
indeed the whole vessel, so far as the keen eye of 
Ludlow could detect, was entirely destitute of arms, 


grass had been the growth 
The place, as was 


“This was found in the first morning watch,” they not even a pistol, or a sword, being suspended in 


child returned, reading the second extract him- 
self; 
Thou think’st 
It much to tread the ooze of the salt deep, 
And run upon the sharp wind of the north!” 


1 never dared to ask again. But what matters 
that? They say the ground is rough and difficult 
to walk on; that earthquakes shake it, and make 
holes to swallow cities, that men slay each other on 
the ea for money, and that the houses I see 
on the hills must always remain in the same spot. It 
must be very melancholy to live always in the same 
spot; but then it must be odd, never to feel a mo- 
tion!” 

“Except the occasional rocking of an earthquake! 
Thou art better afloat, child;—but thy master, this 
Skimmer of the seas 

‘*_.Hist!”? whispered the boy, raising a finger for 
silence. ‘He has come up into the great cabin. In 
4 moment, we shall have his signal to enter.” 

‘A few light touches on the strings of a guitar fol- 


lowed, and then a symphony was rapidly and beau- 
tifully executed, by one in the adjoining apartment. 
** Alida herself, is not more nimble-fingered.” 
whispered the Alderman; ‘‘and I never heard the 
irl touch the Dutch lute, that cost a hundred Hol- 
and guilders, with a livelier movement?” 
Ludlow signed for silence. A fine, manly voiee, 
of great richness and depth, was soon heard, singing 
to an accompaniment on the same instrument. The 
air was grave, and altogether unusual for the social 
character of one who dwelt upon the ocean, being 
chiefly in recitative. The words, as near as might 
be distinguished, ran as follows: 


My brigantine! 
Just in thy mould, and beauteous in thy form, 
Gentle in roll, and buoyant on the surge, 
Light as the sea-fowl, rocking in the storm, 
In breeze and gale thy onward course we urges 
My Water-Queen! 


Lady of mine! 
More light and swift than thou, none thread the sea, 
With surer keel, or steadier on its path; 
We brave each waste of ocean-mystery, 
And laugh to hear the howling tempest’s wrath! 
For we are thine! 
My brigantine! 
Trust to the mystic power that points thy way, 
‘Trust to the eye that pierces from afar, 
Trust the red meteors that around thee play, 
And fearless trust the sea-green lady’s star; 
- ‘Thou bark divine; 


*¢ He often sings ween whispered the boy when 
the song was ended; ‘‘for they say, the sea-green 
lady loves music that tells of the ocean, and of her 

wer.—Hark! he has bid me enter.” 

‘¢ He did but touch the strings of the guitar, again, 

sy is his signal, when the weather is fair. When 
we have the whistling of the wind, and the roar of 
the water then he has a louder call.” 

Ludlow would have gladly listened longer; but the 


boy opened a door, and pointing the way to those | po 


he conducted, he silently vani himself behind a 
curtain. 

The visiters, more partieularly the young com- 
mander of the Coquette, found new subjects of admi- 
ration, and on vor of 
the brigantine. The apartment, considering the size 
of che vessel, was spacious and high. It received 


looking and extraordin 


night. 


those places where weapons of that description are 


usually seen, in all vessels employed either in war 


or in trade that might oblige those who sail them to 
deal in violence. 


In the centre of the aleove stood the youthful- 
rsons who, in so uncere- 
monious a manner, had visited la Cour des Fees the 
His dress was much the same, in 
ashion and material, as when last seen; still, it had 


been changed; for on the breast of the silken frock 


was painted an image of the sea-green lady, done 


with exquisite skill, and in a manner to preserve the 
whole of the wild and unearthly character of the 
expression. The wearer of this singul 
leaned lightly against the little table, and as he bow- 


ar ornament 


ed with entire self-possession to his guests, his faee 


” was lighted with a smile, that seemed to betray mel- 
ancholy, no less than courtesy. 
raised his cap, and stood in the rich jet-black locks 
with which 
forehead. 


At the same time he 


ature had so exuberantly shaded his 


LIVES OF THE BRITISH PHYSICIANS. 
From the Family Library. 
This is certainly an interesting, and we think, bids 


fair to be one of the popular volumes of the series. 
It contains the lives of eighteen of our most celebrat- 
ed masters of the healing art, written in a pleasing, 


lively, and graceful style, interspersed with curious, 


and often facetious, anecdotes, and furnishing a good 
and faithful history of the Bom spe of medicine in 


this country, from its revival as a science by Linacre, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, up to the 
present time, 


DR. LINACRE. 


The work commences with the life of Linacre, the 
most accomplished physician and scholar of his age, 
and the founder of the Royal College of Physicians 
in London. ‘* Linacre,” says our author, ‘* had be- 
held with concern, the practice of physic chiefly en- 
grossed by illiterate monks and empiries: a natural 
consequence of committing the power of approving 
and licensing practitioners to the bishops in their se~ 
veral dioceses, who certainly must have been very 
incompetent judges of medical ability. To strike at 
the root of this evil, he therefore obtained, by his in- 
terest with Cardinal Wolsey, letters patent from 
Henry VILL dated in the year 1518, constituting a 
corporate kody of regular-bred physicians in Lon- 
don, in whom should reside the sole ) winang of ad- 
mitting persons to practice within city, and a 
cireuit of seven milesaroundit. * * * 

‘*Qn the establistment of the College, which was 
to put anend to those and similar abuses, Linacre. 
was elected the first president, and continued in that 
office during the remainder of his life, about seven 
rept The assemblies of the College were held at 

is own house in Knight Rider’s street, which he be- 
queathed to them at hisdeath. It may here be ob- 
served with propriety, that the foundation of the 
College of Physicians has had the most useful and 
beneficial results. By their charter, they are em- 
wered to examine medical candidates after a cer- 
tain period of peo aod? upon their giving proofs of 
competency, to authorize them to practice medicine, 
A 1 apa has consequently been constructed for the 
public service, which has now been carried oa, for 
more than three centuries, by which the character 
and tability of paysiians, and through them 


years. 
college rightsand privileges; and a difference arising 


to a higher eminence than in any other nation of 


Euro 
isthe died in October 1524, at the —.s sixty- 
four, and was buried in St. Paul’s Cath , where 


a monument was erected to his memory by his ad- 
mirer and successor in fame, Dr. Caius, of whom we 


must now speak. 
DR. CAIUS. 
Caius seems to have modelled himself upon the 


example of Linacre; he became, like him, a court 


physician, enjoying that dignity during the succes- 
om reigns of pa Be VI. Queen Mary, and Queen 


Elizabeth. He was admitted a fellow of the Col- 


lege of Physicians in 1547, and passed through all 
the offices of censor, registrar, und treasurer, and 
was president of the royal foundation above seven 
‘* He was always an eminent defender of the 


between the physicians and surgeons in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, as to whether the latter might ad- 
minister internal remedies in sciatica, and various 
other similar diseases and wounds, Caius was sum- 
moned, as president of the College, to appear before 
the Lord Mayor and others of the Queen’s delegates. 
On this oceasion he defended the college rights so 
learnedly, and so strenuously pointed out the illegali- 
ty of the practice of the surgeons in the fore-men- 
tioned cases, (though they were supported by the 
Bishop of London, the Master of Rolls, and others, ) 
that it was unanimously agreed, by the Queen’s Com- 
missioners, that it was unlawful for the Surgeons to 
practise in such cases. 

*“*This conduct of Caius might make him some 
enemies,—at all events it would render him notori- 
ous, though itappears strange that Shakspeare should 
have selected his name for the ridiculous French 
doctor, in the comedy of ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.’ From its celebrity, he might have used 
it asthe generic name of a Physician. But Shak- 
speare was little acquainted with literary history, 
and might possibly wish to treat him as a foreign 
quack, use the doctor was handed down as a kind 
of Rosicrucian, and, it is said, left behind him se- 
cret writings, which tended to confirm that opinion. 
The t dramatist is very hard upon the physician, 
calls him dbully-state, urinal, and muck-water, re- 
flecting upon that particular inspection, which made 
a considerable part of practical physic at that time. 
Thus, mine host of the Garter availing himself of 
the doctor’s imputed ignorance of the English lan- 
guage, makes him the butt of his ridicule, and an- 
nexes to the terms he uses, a sense directly opposite 
to their real import. To make him amends, ‘he 
will clapper-claw him tightly;’ and to promote his 
suite as a lover, ‘he will be his adversary towards 
Ann Page.’ ” 


MR. HARVEY, 
The discoverer of the circulation of the Blood. 


The subject of the next chapter is Harvey, a name 
which calls up recollections that justly place him in 
the highest rank of natural philosophers. ‘The same 
service Newton afterwards rendered to optics and 
astronomy by his theories of light and gravitation. 
Harvey conferred upon anatomy and medicine, by his 
true doctrine of the circulation of the blood, He 


{was descended from a respectable family in the 


county of Kent, and was born at Falkstone on the Ist 
of April, 1578. ‘*The date of the first promulga- 
tion of the doctrine of the circulation is not exactly 

ascertained; it is commonly asserted that he first 
disclosed his opinion on the subject in 1619, after he 

had been lecturing four vears. ‘he index, however, 
of his MS. in the British Museum, which contains 

the propositions on which the doctrine is founded, 

refers them to April 1616. Yet with a patience and 
caution peculiarly characteristic of the sound phi) o- 
sopher, withheld his opinions from the world, 
until reiterated experiments had amply ecopfirraed 
his system, and had enabled him to demonstrate it in 
detail, and to advance every proof of its trath of 
which the subject is capable.” 

The reputation of Harvey had recomnsended him 
to the notice of the court, and he had been appointed 
physician extraordinary to King Jams I.; in 1632he 
was made physician to his successor, CharlesI. B 
his unfortunate royal master he was always treated 
with regard and favoured; and the attachment to arts 
and sciences, which formed « conspicuous part of the 
King’s character, contributed nota little to promote 
and encourage the pursaits of our philosopher. 

“It is not without a d of pardenable vanity 
that Harvey deser’.oes his Majesty, with some of the 
noblest persons about the court, as deigning to be 
the spectator and witnesser of his experiments. The 
interest Kixsp Charles took im the success of his ana- 
tomical researches was of singular service to him; 
and, in icular, his Majesty’s favourite diversion 
of stag-hunting furnished him with the opportunity 
of dissecting a vast number of animals of that spe- 
cies in a pregnant state. ”* 

When Charles. visited his northern dominions in 
1633, for the purpose of holding a parliament, and 
Foing again through the ceremony of a coronation, 

arvey accompanied him, during which time. he 
made gn excursion to the Bass Rock, in the Frith of 
Forth, of which he has left an elegant and picturesque 
description. 

**Soon after his return, the anatomical skill of 
Harvey was, employed, by the King’s command, in 
the dissection of that extraordinary instance of Jon- 
gevity, Thomas Parr, who died November 14, 1635, 
at the of 153 years. He wasa countryman, 
who had been brought up from his native county, 


respec 
the whole of the medical profession, has been raised 


Shropshire, by Thomas Earl of Arundel, and shown 


.a8 a great curiosity atcourt. At the age of 88 he had 
married his first wife; at 102 he had done penance 
in church for a breach of the laws provided against 
incontinency. When he was 120 he married again, 
taking to wife a widow, with whom he is represent- 
ed to have lived upon the most affectionate terms. 
At 130 he had threshed corn, and done other agri- 
cultural work, by which he gained his Tivelihood. 
His usual habits of life had been most sparing; his 
diet consisting of coarse brown bread, made of bran; 
of rancid cheese, and sour whey; but when, on his 
arrival in London, he became domesticated in the fa- 
mily of the Earl of Arundel, his mode of living was 
onqees he fed high, drank wine, and soon died.” 

‘*The original MSS. of Harvey’s Lectures are pre- 
served, it is said, in the British Museum, and some 
very curious preparations, (rude enough, as compared 
with the present ingenious methods of preservi 
parts of the human body,) which either he himse!f 
made at Padua, or procured from that celebrated 
school of medicine, and which most probably he ex- 
hibited to his class during his tourse of Lectures on 
the Circulation, are now in the College of Physicians; 
they consist of six tables or boards, upon which are 
spread the different nerves and blood-vessels, care- 
fully dissected out of the body; in one of them the se- 
milunar valves of the aorta are distinctly to be seen. 
Now these valves, om at the origin of the arteries, 
must, together with the valves of the viens, have fur- 
nished Harvey with the most striking and conclusive 
arguments in support of his novel doctrines. 

‘* The interesting relics just mentioned had been 
carefully kept at Burleigh-on-the-Hill, and were pre- 
sented to the College by the Earl of Winchilsea, the 
direct descendant of the Lord Chancellor Notting- 
ham, who married the niece of the illustrious disco- 
verer of the circulation of the blood.” 

Harvey was a t martyr to the gout, and his 
method of treating himself was singular:—* He 
would sit with his legs bare, even if it were frosty 
weather, on the leads of Cockaine House, where he 
lived for some time with his brother Eliab, or put 
them into a pail of water, till he was almost dead with 
cold, and then he would betake himself to his stove, 
and so it was done. He was troubled with insomno- 
lency, and would then get up and walk about his 
chamber in his shirt, till he was pretty cool, or even 
till he began to shiver, when he would return to bed 
and fall into a sleep.” 


DR. SYDENHAM. 

We must pass over the interesting account of the 
literary life of the celebrated author of the Religio 
Medici, Sir Thomas Brown, to introduce our readers 
to Sydenham, who has been justly termed “ the fa- 
ther of physic” amongst the moderns. ‘Thomas Sy- 
denham was born in the year 1624, at Wynford 
Eagle, in Dorsetshire, where his father, William Sy- 
denham, had a large fortune; he joined the army of 
the Parliament, though he spent a few years only in 
the camp, and never attaained a higher rank than 
that of Captain. ‘* His ultimate choice of a profes- 
sion was determined by an accidental acquaintance 
with Dr. Coxe, a physician, eminent at that time in 
London, who in some sickness prescribed for the 
brother of Sydenhara, and entering into conversation 
with him, inquired of him what walk of life he intend- 
ed to follow. ‘The young man answered that he was 
undetermined, the doctor recommended physie to 
him, and his wasion was so effectual, that he re- 
turned to Oxford, for the purpose of enjoying leisure 
and Opportt.nity to pursue his medical studies. Here. 
he employed himself with diligence; and was created 
bachelor of physic, April 14, 1648, at the visitation 
of the University by the Earl of Pembroke. 

_“* it is not true, as has been asserted b 
Sic Richard Blackmore, that ‘ he was made a physi- 
cian by accident and necessity, without any prepara- 
tory discipline, or previous knowledge; and that he 
never deigned to tuke it up as a profession, till the 
civil wars were composed, when, being a disbanded 
officer, he entered upon it for a majntenance.’ 

‘At the commencement of his professional life, it 
is handed down to us by tradition, that it was his or- 
dinary custom, when consulted by patients for the 
first time, to hear attentively the story of their com- 
plaints, and then say, ‘Well, I will consider of your 
case,and in a few days will order something for you.’ 
But he soon discovered that this deliberate method of 
proceeding was not satisfactory, and that many of 
the persons so received forgot to come again; and he 
was consequently obliged to adopt the usual practice 
of prescribing immediately for the disease of those 
who sought his advice.” 

Sydenham was a great sufferer from a complication 
of disorders, which made him very attentive to his 
diet, and he regulated it after this manner:—“In the 
morning, when I rise I drink a dish or two of tea, 
and then ride in my coach till noon;* when I return 
home, I moderately vefresh myself with any sort of 
meat of easy digestion that I like, (for moderation is 
necessary above all things;) I drink somewhat more 
than a quarter of a pint of canary wine, immediately 
after dinner every day, to. promote the digestion of 
the food in my stomach, and to drive the gout from 
my bowels. hea I have dined betake myself to 
my couch again; and when business will permit, I 
ride into the eerwe or three miles for good air. 
A draught of small beer is to me ipistead ofa supper, 
and I take another draught when. am in bed, and 
about to compose myself to sleep.” 


* At the t time, no physician thinks of leay- 
ing his home before the hour that Sydenham was 


returning from his round of morning visits to his 


patients. 
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‘PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘DR. RADCLIFFE. 


The life of Radcliffe, a name dear to every Oxo- 
nian, follows: he was the first possessor of the cele- 
brated Gold-headed Cane;—and many of the anec- 
dotes mentioned of him havealready ap d before 
the public in an interesting little volume so called. 

‘Radcliffe, without any remarkable scholastic attain- 
ments, was endowed with strong good sense and na- 
tural sagacity; but it was his humour occasionally to 
indulge in a coarseness of wit, and an. imprudent. le- 
-vity of conduct. In his time the art of Uroscopie, 
as it was called, was much in. vogue, and the credu- 
lous became the dupes of various impostors, who pre- 
‘tended to cure people, at.a distance, of all human 
maladies, by the exercise ofthis absurb mode of di- 
-vination, Provided.with this infallible indication 
of disease, it is related that a foolish woman came to 
Radcliffe,and, dropping a courtesy, told him that hav- 
ing heard of his great fame, she made bold to bring 
him a fee, by which she hoped his worship would 
be prevailed upon to tell her the distemper her hus- 
band lay sick of, and to prescribe proper remedies 
for his relief. * Where is he?’ cries the doctor.-— 
‘ Sick in bed, four miles off.? Taking the vessel, and 
casting an eye upon its contents, he inquired of the 
‘woman what trade the patient was of ; and learning 
that he was a boot-maker, ‘Very well,’ replied the 
. doctor; and having'retired for a moment to make the 
necessary substitution—‘take this home with you; 
and if your husband will undertake to fit me with a 
pair of boots by its inspection, I will make no ques- 
tion of prescribing for his distemper by a similar 
examination.’ 

After long solicitation of his friends, Radcliffe for 
the first time, thought of matrimony, and began to 
pay his court to the daughter of a wealthy citizen. 
ter he parents of the young lady gave their consent, 

-and it was settled that he should receive, on the day 
of marriage, £15,000, and the residue of their pro- 
perty at their death; his own fortune being then es- 
timated to amount to £30,000. The match however, 
was broken off, upon Radeliffe discovering that the’ 
book-keeper of his iutended bride’s father had anti- 
cipated him in securing her affections, and possessed 
the most unequivocal claim to the title of her hus- 
band, Upon this oceasion, he wrote the following 
letter. to her father: 


4¢ Bow street, Covent Garden, May, 19,1693. 

“Sir,—The honour of being ally’d to so good and 
wealthy a person as Mr. S—d, has push’d me upon 
a discovery that may be fatal to your quiet, and your 
daughter’s reputation, if not timely prevented. Mrs. 
Mary is a very deserving gentlewoman, but you 
must pardon me, if I think her by no means fit to be 
my wife, since she isanother man’s already, or ought 
to be. No doubt but you have power enough over 
her to bring her to confession, which is by no means 
‘the part ofa physician. As for my part, I shall wish 
-you much joy of a new son-in-law, when known, 
‘since I am by no means qualified to be so near of 
kin. Hanging and marrying, I find, go by destiny; 
and I might lava heen guilty of the first, had I not 
so narrowly escaped the last. 

My best services to your daughter, whom I can be 
of little use to asa re and of much less in the 
quality of a suitor. The daughter of so wealthy a 

entleman as Mr. S-——d can never want a husband; 
therefore the sooner you bestow her the better, that 
the young Hans en Kelder may be born in wedlock, 
and have the right of inheritance to so large a patri- 
mony. You will excuse me for being so very free 
with you, for though I cannot shave the honour'to be 
your son-in-law, I shall ever take pride in being 
among the number of your friends, whoam, 
“Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Ravcrirre.” 


An ill-timed jest cost Radcliffe his place at court, 
and King William would never suffer him to come 

ain into his presence, notwithstanding the Earl of 
y who was then the chief favourite, used 
all his interest to reinstate him in favour. The anec- 
dote is related thus: ‘* The King-on his return from 
Holland, where he had not very strictly followed 
the prudent advice given by Radeliffe, being much 
out of order, sent for him again to the palace at Ken- 
sington. {n reply to some questions put by the phy- 
sician, the King, showing his swollen ancles, which 
formed a striking contrast with the rest of his ema- 
ciated body, exclaimed, ‘ Doctor, what think you of 
these ??—*‘ Why, truly,’ said he, ‘I would not have 
your Majesty’s two legs for your three kingdoms.’ ” 


: 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S OPINION OF 

OSSIAN AND MACPHERSON. 

From Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

‘Some fragments of the songs of the Scottish 
Highlanders, of very uncertain antiquity, appear to 
have fallen into the hands of Macpherson, a young 
man of no mean genius, unacquainted with the higher 
criticism applied to the genuineness of ancient writ- 
ings, and who was too much a stranger to the studi- 
ous world to have learnt those refinements which 
extend probity to literature as well as to pro- 
perty. lat by the praise not unjustly bestowed 
on some of these fragments, instead of insuring a ge- 
neral assent to them by a publication in their natural 
state, he unhappily applied shis talents for skilful 
imitation to complete poetical works in a style simi- 
lar to the fragments, and to work them into the un- 

suitable shape of epic and dramatic poems. 
He was not aware of the impossibility of poems 
served only by tradition, being intelligible after 
thirteen centuries, to readers who knew only the 


language of their own times; and he did not perceive 
the extravagance of peopling the Caledonian moun- 
tains in the fourth century with a race of men so 
generous and merciful, so gallant, so mild, and so 
magnanimous, that the mostingenious romances of 
chivalry could not have veutqued te represent a sin- 

le hero as on a level with their common virtues. 

e did not-consider the prodigious absurdity of in- 
-serting, as it were, a pee thus advanced in moral 
civilization, between the Britons, ignorant and savage 
as they are painted by Cesar, and the Highlanders, 
fierce and rude as they are presented by the first ac- 
| counts of the chroniclers of the twelfth and fourteenth 
centuries. Even the better or of the Scots were, 
_in the latter period, thus spoken of:—‘ In Scotland, 
ye shall find no man lightly of honour or gentleness; 
they be like wylde and savage people.’ The great 
historian who made the annals of Scotland a part of 
European literature, had sufficiently warned his 
countrymen against such faults, by the decisive ob- 
servation that their forefathers were unacquainted 
with the art of writing, which alone preserves lan- 
guage from total change, and great events from obli- 
vion. Macpherson was encouraged to overleap these 
and many other improbabilities by youth, talent, and 
applause. Perhaps he did not at first distinctly pre- 
sent to his mind the permanence of the deception. 
It is more probable—and it is a supposition counte- 


the pleasure of duping so many critics, he intended 
}one day to claim the poems as his own; but if he had 
such a design, considerable obstacles to his execu- 
.tion arose around him. He was loaded with so much 
praise, that he seemed bound in honour to his admi- 
rers not to desert them. The support of his own 
-country appeared to render adherence to those poeras 
which Scotland inconsiderately sanctioned, a sort of 
national obligation. Exasperated, on the other hand, 
by the, perhaps, unduly vehement, and sometimes 
very course, attacks made on him, he was unwil- 
ling to surrender to such opponents. He involy- 
ed himself at last so deeply as to leave him no 
decent retreat. Since the keen and searching pub- 
lication of Mr. Laing, these poems have fallen in 
reputation, as they lost the.character of genuineness. 
They had been admired by all the nations, and by all 
the men of genius in Europe. The last incident in 
their story is perhaps the most remarkable. In an 
Italian version, which softened their defects, and 
rendered their characteristic qualities faint, they 
formed almost the whole poetical library of Napoleon: 
—a man who, whatever may be finally thought of him 
in other respects, must be owned to be, by the tran- 
scendant vigour of his powers, entitled to a place.in 
the first class of human minds. No other imposture 
in literary history approaches them in the splendour 
of their course.” . 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 

PARAGRAPHS. 
The letter 1 following o,as.in honour, and the gra- 
tuitous & sometimes tacked to public and other words 
of similar structure, resemble the superfluous trap- 
pings of aristocracy, and their use is inconsistent 
with the judicious economy of republican simplicity. 
It is true, these are not the only words shackled with 
intruding letters, that represent nothing; but inno- 
vators in orthodox orthography have not yet ventured 
practically to dispense with the entire band of alpha- 
betical impostors that exist only for the eye; the u 
and & are, however, discarded by many writers, and 
these not of the subaltern class, Orthography is an 
art of convention, and should yield to all the altera- 
tions that an improved state of society suggests. And 
how trivial.are the objections that oppose this curtail- 
ment, so convenient and reasonable; **it would ren- 
der obsolete the classic works of England, succeed- 
ing generations will regard them as the productions 
of a foreign language.” Be it so, we shall then ex- 
change imitation for originality. How baseless is 
the hope ef these fanatics in literature—can the per- 
petuation of an absurd system of orthography resist 
the might and potency of time, which degrades, by 
low and familiar associatians, the once choice phrase, 
and from ideas rub all theirbloom and lustre? Would 
the most inexperienced and unlettered reader fail to 
detect, that in the Spectator he reads the thoughts of 
one who lived at a period far distant from the pre- 
sent? Old works of fiction seem written to please the 
childhood of human intellect; children are always 
diffuse, and love a repetition of their enjoyments. 
To the vividness of modern perceptions, a single 
word speaks volumes;—who can endure the eternal 
repetitions of *‘ Clarissa?” And, with all his genius, 
Cervantes is often provokingly tedious in his expla- 
nations. 


What a pity that no wealthy and public spirited 


| person institutes a medal, “to the most happy.” 


Prizes for the reward of excelling learning, or sur- 


passing virtue, are of ancient date and common oc- 


nanced by many circumstances—that after enjoying’ 


‘| with life. 


currence; and the constant resuit is pain, pride, and 
sacrifice—all the dark progeny of life’s feverish 
struggle. But a votive gift to the shrine of true be- 
nevolence, fraught with the soft inscription whose 
pledge is joy, that asks no probationary trials amid 
thorny paths, but only peace to guide the gentle 
claimant on his rosy way—would not such be in fact 
a dedication to humility, serenity, and content? 1 
had once a friend whose youthful hours were wasted 
at the gloomy altars of Godwin, Maturin, Byron, 
and de Steel. He saw -his error, but only when it 
was too late; I have seen him affected almost to.tears 
by Dibdin’s innocent song, of 

** Whilst with village maids I stray.” 
The lines— 

‘*Sweetly glows my artless breast, 

Calm content its constant guest,” — 
awoke the sensitive chords of self-compassion and 
regret, and seemed to reproach him with neglect of 
nature and preference of art; he deeply repented that 
he had not delivered himself to the impulses of the 
heart, and left the analysis of its metaphysics to other 
expounders. In Moore’s song:of the ‘* Romaika,” 


‘there is a joy of climate, of youth, of health, and 


activity, and a thoughtless, brilliant gayety, that feels 
no factitious sympathies; I know of no lines that pre- 
sent so enchanting an image of enjoyment. But this 
lively author sometimes joins the poetic conspiracy 
against human happiness; I have heard his death 
song, ‘‘ Oft in the stilly night,” and his sentimental 
hymn, ‘‘ There’s nothing true but Heaven,” warmly 
applauded at parties assembled for amusement! A 
stupid preference for the lugubrious is now a uni- 
versal characteristic. But there are certain marked 
intimations of an individual vocation to sorrow, 
among these I class an impassioned love of nature 
in her stern and majestic aspects; an attachment to 
domestic animals, with an impatience of the pre- 
sence of children, for these are the fairy represen- 
tatives of power,cherished and caressed by the happy 
and successful worldling; while in the humble state 
and quiet moods of the former, the sad and lonely 
heart feels the existence of a latent sympathy, in 
the last affecting scene in the history of suicides, we 
generally find a fond request that a gentle death may 
be accorded to some dumb favourite who constituted 
the last link that connected their unhappy patrons 
Another ominous symptom is distrust 
and contempt for the opposite sex; I had another 
friend, in whose dark bosom this trait predominat- 
ed—he was gifted with talents and acquirements that 
would have made the fame and fortune of the pos- 
sessor of a different temper; his youth was devoted 
to history and the severer sciences—the only poets 
he loved were Shakspeare and Pope, to his percep- 


Aions the impassioned effusions of Goethe and Byron 


were exaggerations that excited derision; yet the 
pupil of philosophy and the mathematics was a mi- 
serable man—stern, satirical, and melancholy; a 
practical misanthrope, though, when apart from so- 
ciety, a benevolent and self-deceiving theorist. To- 
wards his own sex he was haughty and reserved; 
but to women his manner was tender, playful, and 
fascinating—he treated them as agreeable children, 
and this manner seemed pleasing to them; in his 
heart he entertained for them the most deep-rooted 
contempt. Sorrow had been solong his companion 
that he respected it asa part of himself, and he never 
would condescend to believe that women were sus- 
ceptible of an influence so dignified; he said they 
were the true epicureans, born to laugh and love, 
ever frivolous and changeable. I urged that he must 
have drawn his idea of the whole sex from an isolated 
individual, that **the general lot was not reversed 
for”? women, that they were subject to all the griefs 
and disappointments that afilict man, enhanced, per- 
haps, by solitude, monotony, arfl unoccupation; he 
admitted the fact, but denied the inference—never 
should he be brought to believe but that all calami- 
ties not purely physical, were thrown away on such 
sieve-like beings; that for one cheerful man he had 
met with five lively women, (as if vivacity were an 
evidence of contentment,) thus prepossessed no 
argument could move him, and with all his penetra- 
tion on many subjects, he lived and died with this 
error in his heart. j 

An entire faith in the mysterious power of organi- 
zation, like the fatalism of the orientalists, extracts 


—= 
brings resignation to the perturbed heart. Not so 
the creed that man is the slave of ciroumstance, the 
creature of education; that accusing doctrine, found- 
ed in pride and disdain, furnishes no healing balm 
for the wounds of life; true, it averts from the suf- 
ferer the blame attached to misconduct, but the 
transference is not effected without a pledge of anger 
and hate. Parents and guardians are covered with 
posthumous obloquy, and bitterrecollections of life 
blighting injuries inflicted by the villany of men, are 
for ever enshrined in memory. 


A gentleman once described the kind of woman 
whom he most admired—the following is an outline: 
Loud and yehement on trifling oecasions, and greatly 
inclined to exaggeration, and to expletive phrases; 
jealous and censorious towards all handsome and 
admired:-women; alarmed at even'the shadow of 
sonal danger, and proud of being’thus alarmed; very 
credulous, easily excited, and led imperiously by 
the popular current; ‘enthusiastic in her admiration 
of celebrated men; ard though not herself the leader 
of fashions, yet a superstitious and servile capyist of 
all usages sanctioned by influential names. He said, 
that if to these qualities, beauty or the reputation of 
beauty, were added, he should find their possessor 
irresistible. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Decemper 25, 1830. 


Cooper’s new novel—the Skimmer of the Seas,— 


‘appears to elicit general admiration. It is, indeed, 


beautifully written, and some of its scenes, for effect 
and colouring, are not surpassed by any thing in the 
language. ‘The plot of the story is neither intricate 
nor ingenious, but a pervading charm has been im- 
parted to the pages by the spirit of daring, origina- 
lity and beauty with which the portraits of Seadrift 
and Tiller, the hero and the heroine, are imbued.— 
The close of the story could scareely be surpassed 
for the skill of its execution and in dramatic effect. 


**We can put to sea,” he said; ‘“‘and when we 
amake the home ward passage again, there will be many 
curious things for thee, Eudora!” 

**But this may be the last opportunity to know the 
land of thy ancestors. Remember how terrible is 
the ocean in its anger, and how often the brigantine 
has been in danger of shipwreck!” 

“Nay, that is womanish!—I have been on the 
royal-yard in the squalls, and it never seemed to me 
that there was danger.” ' 

‘Thou hast the unconsciousness and reliance of a 
ship-boy! But those who are older, know that the 
life of a sailor is one of constant and imminent ha- 
zard.—Thou hast beer-among the islands in the hur- 
ricane, and hast seer the power of the elements!” 

**] was in the hurricane, and so was the brigantine; 
and there you see how taut and neat she is aloft as if 
nothing had happened!” 

**And you saw us yesterday floating on the open 
sea, while afew ill-fastened spars kept us from going 
into its depths!” 

“The spars floated, and you were not drowned; 
else I should have wept bitterly, Eudora.” 

“*But thou wilt go deeper into the country, and 
see more of its beauties—its rivers and its mountains 
—its caverns and its woods. Here all is change, 
while the water is ever the same ” 

“Surely, Eudora, you forget strangely !—Here it 
is all America. This mountain is America; yonder 
land across the bay is America, and the anchorage 
of yesterday was America. When we shall run off 
the coast, the next land-fall will be England or Hol- 
land or Africa; and with a good wind, we may run 
down the coasts of two or three countries in a day.” 

**And on them, too, thoughtless boy! If you lose 
this occasion, thy life will be wedded to hazard!” 

‘‘Farewell, Eudora!” said the urchin, raising his 
mouth to give and receive the parting kiss. 

‘Eudora, adieu!” added a deep and melancholy 
voice at her elbow. ‘I can delay no longer, for m 

eople show symptoms of impatience. Should this 

the last of my voyages to the coast, thou wilt not 

forget those with whom thou hast so long shared 
good and evil!” 

‘Not yet—not yet—you will not quit us yet!— 
Leave me the boy-—leave me some other memorial 
of the past, besides this pain!” 

‘*‘My hour has come. The wind is freshening, 
and I trifle with its favor. “Twill be better for thy 
happiness that none know the history of the bri 
tine; and a few hours will draw a hundred curious 
eyes from the town upon us.” 

‘“What care I for their opinions —thou wilt not— 
cannot—leave me, yet!” 

_ “Gladly would I stay, Eudora, but a seaman’s 
home is his ship. Too much precious time is already 
wasted, Once more, adieu!” 

The dark eye of the girl glaneed wildly about her. 


the sting from adversity, calms the ruffled spirit, and | 


It seemed, as if in that one quiek and hurried look, 
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her voice to rise above a whisper. **Whither do you 


‘ hand wildly towards Alida and the Patroon, who ad- 


‘endeavoured to control the tempest of passion that 


ocean for a world!—” 


‘Skimmer of the Seas’ was one of uncontrollable 
-exultation. 


‘honestly than thou didst deal by my benefactor’s 
child!” 


-eap upward in triumph. The brigantine, as if con- 
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— 


it drank in all that belonged to the land and its enjoy- 


ments. 
‘‘Whither go you?” she asked, scarce suffering 


sail, and when do you return!” 

I follow fortune. My return may be distant 
never!—Adieu then, Eudora—be happy with the 
friends that Providence hath given thee:” 

The wandering eyes of the girl of the sea became 
still more unsettled. She grasped the offered hand 
of the free-trader in both her own, and wrung it in 
an unconscious and impassioned manner. ‘Then re- 
leasing her hold, she opened wide her arms, and 
cast them convulsively about his unmoved and un- 
yielding form. 

“We will go together!=-I am thine, and thine 
only!” 

Thou knowest not what thou sayest, Eudora!” 
gasped the Skimmer—‘*Thou hast father—friend 
—husband——” 

“Away, away!” cried the frantic girl, waving her 


vanced as if hurrying to rescue her from a precipice 
—*Thine and thine only!” 

The smuggler released himself from her frenzied 
grasp, and, with the strength of a giant, he held the 
struggling girl at the length of his arm, while he 


struggled within him. 

‘Think, for one moment, think!” he said. ‘*Thou 
wouldst follow an outcast—an outlaw—one hunted 
and condemned of men!” 

“Thine and thine only!” 

‘With a ship for a dwelling—the tempestuous 


“Th 
—thy danger, mine 
The shout which burst out of the chest of the 


world is my world !—thy home, my home! 


“Thou art mine!” he cried. ‘Before a tie like 
this, the claim of such a father is forgotten! 
Burgher, adieu!—I will deal by thy daughter more 


Eudora was lifted from the ground as if her weight 
had been that of a feather; and, spite of a sudden 
and impetuous movement of Ludlow and the Pa- 
troon, she was borne to the boat. In a moment, the 
bark was afloat, with.the gallant boy:tossing his sea- 


-scious of what had passed, wore round like a whirl- 
‘ing chariot; and, ere the spectators had recovered 
‘from their confusion and wonder, the boat was hang- 
‘ing at the tackles. ‘The free-trader was seen on the 
poop, with an arm cast about the form of Eudora, 
waving a hand to the motionless group on the shore, 
while the still half-unconscious girl of the ocean 
‘sighed her faint adieus to Alida and her father.— 
The vessel glided through the inlet, and was 1mme- 
diately rocking on the billows of the suri. Then, 
taking the full weight of the southern breeze, the 
fine and attenuated spars bent to its foree, and the 
progress of the swift-moving craft was apparent by 
the bubbling line of its wake. 

The day had begun to decline, before Alida and 
Ludlow quitted the lawn of the Lust in Rust. For 
tthe first hour, the dark hull of the brigantine was 
seen supporting the moving cloud of canvass. Then 
the low structure vanished, and sail after sail settled 
into the water, until nothing was visible but a speck 
of glittering white. It lingered for a minute, and 
was swallowed ia the void. 


THE CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
A publication with this title, promising to be va- 


luable, has just been attempted in this city, by J. and 
T. Doughty, No. 80 Walnut street. The first num- 
“ber has been issued within a few days, and the work 
will be continued:monthly. Itis designed as a truly 
national undertaking, and as such, in connexion 
with its merits, deserves attention. The editors say 
in their prospectus—*‘ Supposing that the study of 
-animated nature is far more engaging to the gene- 
rality of readers, and leaving the examination of 
plants and minerals to the botanist and geologist, 
we shall endeavour in the succeeding sketches of our 
native animals, to present such only, as from their 
holding a more eminent rank among the brute crea- 
‘tion, or from their being peculiarly serviceable, or 
injurious to man, are the most worthy of notice, and 


most likely.to interest the observer.” 


The number of the Cabinet before us—the first 
that has been issued—is beautifully got up, both with 
reference to the engravings and typographical exe- 
cution. The subject matter appears to be well writ- 
ten, and from sources fully competent. The pub- 
lication is issued at eight dollars per annum, and is 


certainly deserving of encouragement. 


Some of the newspapers are uttering doleful la- 
mentations concerning troublesome visiters, and we 
confess somewhat of sympathy when perusing their | P° 
lucubrations. No man who hasa spice of the convi- 
vial and the curious in his composition, can object 


men who listen to the opinions of the out-door world, 
and by a judicious commentary throw light upon the 
crude information of others. We can imagine no- 
thing more delightful than an intellectual visiter, 
especially if his visit is well timed; one who on being 
told of some political’ movement of the day, can 
trace it to its origin, and note its probable effeet, can 
point out all the springs of action which induced it, 
and lay bare the hearts of those in high places like 
the unfolding of a seroll. Welove to see the shadow 
of such a man darkening the threshold of our edito- 
rial closet, for his words are not pearls to be thrown 
before swine. But a mere newsmonger,—one who 
pores over column after column, and newspaper after 
newspaper, without being able to offer a single 
observation of shrewdness; or an idler who visits an 
editor’s closet the same as he would the bar room 
of a hotel; who knows nothing of the history of emi- 
nent men, living or dead, who is incapable of throw- 
ing his thoughts into good English, who can nei- 
ther assist his friends, himself, nor the public, —who 
is to all intents and purposesa bore—from the eternal 
presence of such a lounger, good heaven deliver us! 
We have not space to-day to dwell further upon this 
very interesting subject, but we may have cause to 
resume it hereafter, and in the meantime give the 
following passage from one of the letters of Sir Tho- 
mas Monroe: 


** Though I have many visiters whom I am happy 
to see, | have sometimes others who are as tedious 
as any of your forenoon gossips. We have no inns 
in this country; and, as we have much less ceremony 
than you have at home, it is always expected that a 
traveller, whether he be known or not, shall stop at 
any Officer’s house he finds on the road. Whena 
tiresome fellow comes across me, it is not merely a 
forenoon’s visit, of which you complain so heavily, 
but I have him the whole day and night to myself. I 
do not, however, stand so much upon form as you 
do with your invaders. 1 put him into a hut ealleda 
room, with a few pamphlets or magazines, and a bun- 
die of Glasgow newspapers, and leave him to go to 
business, whether I have any or not, till dinner time 
at four in the afternoon; and, if I find that his con- 
versation is too oppressive for my constitution to 
bear, I give him a dish of tea,—for we have no sup- 
pers now in this country,—and leave him at seven to 
go to more business. There is nothing in the world 
so fatiguing as some of these tete-a-tetes; they have 
frequently given me a headach in a hot afternoon; 
and [ would rather walk all the time in the sun, than 
sit listening to a dull fellow, who entertains you with 
uninterestiug stories, or, what is worse, with unin- 
teresting questions. Iam perfectly of your way of 
thinking about visiters. I like to have them either 
all at once in a mass, or, if they come in ones or 
twos, to have them of my ownchoosing. When they 
volunteer, I always wish to see two or three of them 
together, for then you have some relief; but it isa 
serious business to be obliged'to engage them singly. 
I wonder that we waste so much of our time in .pray- 
ing against battle and murder, which so seldom hap- 
pen, instead of calling upon heaven‘to deliver us from 
the calamity to which we are daily exposed, of trou- 
blesome visiters. ” 


COATESVILLE. 
This is the name of a flourishing little town in 
Chester county of this state. It is represented in 
the Examiner, published there, as being in great 
want of tradesmen and mechanies, inasmuch as there 


the population, and those now in rent pay an inte- 
rest on their cést of more than twelve per cent. 


of employment: 


mile or two of the ve 
county. It is exactly half-way between Philadelphia 
and Columbia, on the Susquehanna, 56 miles from 
each. There are, at the least, half a dozen inex- 
haustible quarries of excellent building stone, ex- 


Coatesville, all easy of aceess, and all easy to quarry. 
It is on the east side of the west branch of the Bran- 
dywine. Qn this stream are already erected, within 
a few miles of Coatesville, three large papermills, 
two cotton factories, a rolling-mill and nail factory, 


mile north of Coatesville, up the Brandywine, has, 
in the short period of five or six years, grown to a 
considerable manufacturing village. There are ex- 
| cellent places for water power works, probably every 

quarter of a mile, for eight miles up the Brandy- 
wine, to the Harrisburg turnpike. ithin four or 
five miles south of Coatesville, on the Brandywine, 
on Buck Run, and Doe Run, are already many water 
wer works, whichemploy many hands. The bu- 
siness of ail these places, and for many miles around 
Coatesville, such is the face of the country, must, 
when the rail-road is completed, centre in Coates- 


to the conversation of the active spirits of the day; 


ville. The limestone quarries in this village and its 


are not sufficient dwelling houses for the demand of 
We give a description of its location and prospects 
from the Examiner for the benefit of those in want 


‘‘COATESVILLE is in the Great Valley, within a 
central point of Chester 


clusive of many limestone quarries, within a mile of 


and anumber of other works. Yearslyville, within a 


vicinity, are numerous aad inexhaustible, and of the 
best quality. Lime sells at the kilns for $10 per 
hundred bushels, and good oak wood deli at 
our doors and kilns for $2 per cord. 

Soon after the great rail-road is made, the one 
through Cochranville and Oxford to Baltimore will 
doubtless be made, also. This will leave the great 
rail-road a few miles west of Coatesville; so that in 
a few years all the western ‘and southern travellin 
from the north and east, especiaily in the winter, wil 
be through Coatesville. 

This village being at an equal distance between 
the Susquehanna and the Schuylkill, will have an 
equal choice of coal, lumber, &c. from both of these 
rivers, 

Tradesmen and mechanics of every name, as tai- 
lors, shoemakers, saddlers, wheelwrights, carriage 
makers, cabinet makers, chair makers, watch mak- 
ers, tin and brass founders, carpenters, masons, Ke. 
are now imperiously called for. No tradesman‘can 
come amiss, who is master of his trade, aud will at- 
tend well toit. And one or two additional stere- 
keepers would find this the best vacancy in the coun- 


try. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the New York American. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


We begin our notice of the publications of the past 
week with that which, asconnected with a great oc- 
-easion, seems entitled to priority, the Oration deli- 
ered by Samuel L. Gouverneur before the citizens of 
New York, in commemoration of the French Revo- 
lution. It is not an easy task on such an occasion, 
‘and with such a theme, to satisfy public expectation. 
Asimple narrative of the facts connected with such 
stirring scenes, accompanied with the observations 
which wisdom and experience may suggest, might 
to an excited popular audience seem tame and com- 
mon place; while on the other hand, a brilliant de- 
elamation addressed to the enthusiasm of a multitu- 
dinous assembly, might in the sober retirement of 
the closet appear turgid and exaggerated. Between 
the two extremities, the oratioc before us seems to 
have steered happily. Connecting the occurrences 
of our own revolution, which the day set apart for the 
velebration (the 25th November) so naturally intro- 
duced, with that which under the name of a monar- 
‘chy has in fact given to France republican institu- 
tions, it seeks to:establish that in a common cause 
‘men and nations are linked together by common 
‘emotions; and that by identity of objects of suffer- 
‘ings, and of success, man is bound to his brother 
man, though oceans roll or mountains rise between. 
This general feeling of sympathy is thus described: 
** Among all the gifts of a merciful Providence, 
there is none so conspicuous in our nature, 80 con- 
soling in its influence, so searching in its power, as 
‘that great principle which by a common sympathy 
of feeling, endears man to man throughout the world. 
It is that hallowed feeling of sympathetic emotion, 
which binds individuals together as families—fami- 
lies as societies—societics as nations—and nations 
asa world. It is the chain which connects arth 
and Heaven—guiding the eye of man in grateful ac+ 
knowledgments, when his fellow creatures are pros- 
perous; or in humble supplication to offended deity, 
when they are cursed by affliction and want. Itlives 
throughout all the scenes of varied animated nature. 
It beats in every pulse. It throbs in every heart. It 
has sustained the patriot on the field, the martyr at 
the stake. It is the language which enrols in its 
calendar the fields of Marathon and the straights of 
Thermopylz, and uttering with deep emotion the 
names of Kosciuskoand Montgomery, points to the 
fields of Warsaw and the walls of Quebee. It gave 
decision and firmness to Washington, in the retreat 
through the Jerseys, and at Newburgh—it made hira 
the envy of mankind on the banks of the Potomac. 
It cherished the noble spirit of Lafayette in the dun- 
geon of Olmutz, and provides him a monument of 
glory, in the united affections of France and Ame- 
rica. It bent with mournful foreboding over the 
spark which appeared in Greece, and hangs in tre- 
mulous emotion over the suffering population of the 
Emerald Isle. It lingers in the breast of the Gre- 
cian mother, who sees in the features of her son, the 
sparkling of a soul which she devotes to the future 
vengeance of her country’s wrongs. It breathes in 
the dying accents of Emmett, and whispers hope to 
the great body of the Irish nation. It lives in the 
memory of Ricgo, and casts a beam on the fortunes 
of ill-fated Spain. It speaks in the violated consti- 
tution of England, and points to the execution of the 
first Charles, and the expulsion of the second James. 
It triamphs in the fire of enthusiasm, which illumines 
the streets of Paris, and bursts upon our admiration 
and applause in an heroic revolution of three days.— 
By this holy sympathy France and America are unit- 
ed, and by cherishing fond sentiments of justice and 
regard, may they jointly contribute to the emancipa- 
tion of mankind.” 


an 8vo. volume of about 
400 pp., is a collection of many different essays and 
occasional writings of that veteran in the cause of 
Benevolence and Humanity, Matthew Carey of Phi- 
ladelphia. The motto, from Terence, taken from 
this collection, is, we verily believe, strictly applica- 
bie to the writer of these papers:—** Homo sum. Hu- 
mani ame nilalienum puto.” Asa man, all that con- 
cerns his brother manhas ever interested Mr. Carey, 
and his numerous publications, political, economi- 


cal, and benevolent,—-pre for the most part 
amid the harry and pressure of a busy life,—bear 
witness to this truth. From the present volume, all 
that relates to politics and political economy is ex- 
cluded: yr, remains to interest general readers. 
Opening the book at hazard, we extract the follow- 
ing vindication of the élaim of Lord Baltimore, a 
Catholic, to the glory of having first founded in this 
hemisphere, a scheme of government, bottomed on 


“the noble basjs of religious liberty to Christians of 


all denominations.” ‘lhe paper whence we make 
this extract was read to the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, in November, 1828:— 

** At an anniversary celebration in Salem, some 
weeks since, the following toast was drunk: 

‘ The intrepid assertors of Liberty of Conscience 
—Roger Williams in 1635—John Milton in 1659— 
William Penn ‘in 1681—John Locke in 1689—may 
the series never end.’ 

**On this toast I wish to offer afew observations, 
which I shall confine to the two American philan- 
thropists, omitting, as irrelevant to my purpose, 
Locke and Milton. 

** Nothing can be more just—nothing more richly 
deserved, than the praises thus bestowed on those 
two illustrious men, Williams and Penn, who tower- 
ed pre-eminently over the prejudices of the age in 
which they lived, and had the good sense to disco- 
ver, and the justice and honesty'to act on the con- 
viction, that any attempt to restrain or control the 
religious opinions or religious practices of their fel- 
low mortals, provided they did not violate the public 
peace, or the rights of others, was a direct invasion 
of the prerogative of the Almighty, and the exercise 
of a most unwarrantable tyranny over consciences, as 
useless as it was absurd and wicked. 

‘*It is, however, to be regretted, that in the hon- 
ourable commen.oration of these two benefactors of 
mankind, the name of one who stands at least on 
equal poset with either, and preceded the settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania, by nearly half a century, is 
wholly omitted. I cannot for amoment allow my- 
self to believe that the omission was other than the 
result of inadvertence. The high standing and re- 
spectability of the parties who condacted the cele- 
bration, forbid the supposition that it was a wilful 
one. But it is nevertheless ** passing strange,” that 
in the enumeration, the name of a man who made 
such a distinguished figure among ‘the founders of 
the British Colonies, xs Lord Baltimore, should have 
been wholly overlooked. 

**This nobleman founded the colony of Maryland 
on.as broad and noble a basis of religious liberty to 
Christians of all denominations, without exception, 
as Roger Williams or William Penn. His settle- 
ment took place in 1632, about twelve years before 
William Penn was born, and four years Sdfore Roger 
Williams settled in Providence. 

** At this period, there is reason to believe, that no 
‘government in the world, great or sraall, had made 
uny advances towards liberty of conséience, or even 
to toleration. Religious persecution, one of the 
foulest blots on the human character, was the order 
of the day, throughout Europe. In a great part of 
that quarter of the globe, and among some of the 
most celebrated of the reformers, at an earlier pe- 
riod, the idea of a general liberty of conscience was 
regarded as a pestilent heresy, as a sowing of tares 
in the garden of Christ. The doctrine was disclaim- 
ed with as much earnestness as if it were an odious 
blasphemy. Among the charges against Roger Wil- 
liams, in Massachusetts, for which he was about to 
be seized and sent to England, was his preaching 
this doctrine. He escaped deportation by flight to 
Rhode Island in 1636. 

** The omission of the name of Lord Baltimore is 
the more to be regretted, as many well meaning, but 
ignorant men believe, not only that persecution is 
a characteristic feature of the Catholic religion, but, 
‘contrary to the uniform tenor of the history of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, that Protestants 
have never been dishonoured by this foul crime, than 
which nothing can be much more erroneous. 

“From the preceding statement it .appears, that 
the settlement of Rhode Island was nearly contem- 
poraneous with that of Maryland; that the founders 
of both were a century or two in advance of the age; 
that neither of them can be supposed to have bor- 
rowed his system from the other; thus in all future 
celebrations, they ought to be brought forward pro- 
minently together; and that without at all derogating 
from the honour of that great and man, William 
Penn, they beth preceded him, as I have stated, nearly 
half a century. Penn’s Charter secured unbounded 
liberty of conscience to all persons who ‘ confessed 
and acknowledged the one Almighty and Eternal 
wear Hy be the creator, upholder, and ruler of the 
world.’ 


“The merit of Calvert is greatly enhanced by the 
contrast between his system and that of Virginia and 
New England. In the former colony, the Protestant 
Episcopalian religion was established—in the latter, 
Congregational. The E pore persecuted the 
Congregationalists and all other denominations but 
their own, in Virginia—and the Congregationalists 
cos the Episcopalians in New England. 

aryland, the only Catholic colony in the country, 
afforded an asylum to the persecuted religionists of 
both descriptions, and indeed of all other descrip- 
tions. 

**For the honour of human nature, it were to be 
wished that a veil could be drawn over the residue of 
the proceedings in this case—as they are foul and 
dishonourable. Some time after the revolution of 
1688, the Protestant and Presbyterian members of as+ 
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sembly in Maryland, acting in concert, with a de- 
gree of ingratitude which every honourable man 
must Hered w ith abhorrence, passed the whole body 
of the barbarous and piratical penal laws against the 
Catholics, which were in force in England, by which 
the Catholics, were not only deprived of their seats in 
the legislature and disqualified therefrom in future, 
but subject to a severe persecution. History in the 
odious details of human turpitude, presents nothing 
much more revolting.” 


Nzw Metaop or Curtne Dysprersta—By O. 
Halsted, Walsted, Wall street. Here isa divulge- 
ment aside of which even that of Morgan’s itself 
shrinks into insignificance. Assuming that Mr. 
Halsted’s secret here revealed is a cure tor the worst 
of ills that ever came from Pandora’s box,—that pa- 
lates are hereafter to be unfettered—stomachs left 
ad libitim, who can compute the consumption of 
tg and pastry throughout the cooking world? 

he explanation of Mr. Halsted’s method of curing 
dyspepsia, as given in the little work before us, is 
one which we should think would be satisfactory to 
every candid mind which brings reflection to the 
subject. The process is indeed so ——e simple, 
that those most interested in the subject, dyspeptics 
themselves, may at once test their doubts of its effi- 
cacy by experiment. ‘The amount of this theory is 
that the disease is in the muscular coats of the sto- 
mach—a weakness of the fibres arising from a vari- 
ety of causes, which prevents that organ exercising 
the mechanical power which is necessary for the 
thorough digestion of the food taken into it. Mr. 
Halsted’s remedy is merely the using those means 
to restore the muscular power of a part which we 
constantly resort to to revive the whole system—ex- 
ercise. External mechanical excitement is to be 
soniles to the bowels, after a manner which Mr. 

.’s book fully describes, whence the stomach, like 
the other members of the body which require indi- 
vidual exercise to preserve their full powers, be- 
comes renewed in vigour and able to fulfil its func- 
tions. 

The work, which is well written and contains 
some useful remarks upon gliet, &. may be recom- 
mended as well to the general reader as to the un- 
fortunate votaries of pills and elixirs. 


Tae Sanrorns, on Home Scenss,2 vols. Bliss, 
Broadway. The subject of this tale is the trials of 
an intelligent and pious family, in various situations 
of life, in which, by the changes of fortune, they are 
thrown. The novel is, therefore, of course, of a re- 
ligious character; but the story, though grave, is in- 
teresting, and the style, as may be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract, not altogether wanting in sprightli- 
ness: 
**Do you think Johnson a at honour to the 
English? sir!” said Geraldine. ‘‘Certainly, madam. 
He was always called the ‘Colossus of Jiterature.’” 
“True, sir, hé was-indeed a Colossus, that would 
lace its feet any where, even on the head of his 
Best friend—and I think Johnson had as many faults 
and foibles, as any learned great man, I ever heard 
of” ‘Oh, he had his faults, I know; who is with- 
outthem? We have no right to expect perfection. 
I fear you are a little fastidious, Miss Sanford,” 
said Mr. Carlton. ‘‘Perhaps so,” said Geraldine, 
*‘but we have a right to expect superior merit from 
superior minds; and I think Johnson /imself was 
very little benefitted by all his knowledge. He was 
superstitious, vain, fretful, jealous, and excessively 
arbitrary and overbearing.” ‘*You astonish me, 
madam! I never heard any one so severe upon that 
great man.” Geraldine blushed, but said, ‘‘Per- 
haps not, sir. Yet still I think if you reflect a mo- 
ment on his life and character, you will acknow- 


ledge that, learned as he certainly was, few could 
desire him for a friend and companion. He was 
rather to be gazed on with awe, than approached 
with delight.” 

The heroine, who is fortunate enough to rejoice 
in the name of Geraldine, notwithstanding her be- 
ing a little too angelic, has still enough of the woman 
about her to make her interesting, She is thus de« 
scribed:— 

“In Geraldine Sanford were united many rare and 
almost opposite qualities: to dignity of mind, and 
nobleness of sentiment, she united a simplicity that 
was almost infantine. She could chase butterflies, 
blow thistle-down, or float leaves down the brook, 
with her brothers and sisters, as joyous and‘as lively 
_ asthey. She was full of life, brillianey and beau- 
ty, but modest ‘and gentle, unassuming and humble. 
Such was Geraldine in her seventeenth year—buoy- 
ant in health and spirits, and bounding over the hills, 
and through the woods, with all the lightness of the 
deer, who often seemed to peep at the fair creature 
through the trees, then spring away, turning their 
gracetul necks, as if to see her follow them.’ 

Her religion, from sharing it with a lover, has a 
lenven of romance in it; and though it is the first 
which sustainsher in desertion and despair, the last 
accompanies her through years of loneliness and 
neglect. The following passage deseribes easily and 
naturally the feelings which every one must some- 
time have known, gr Mr ep a season of sorrow 
a seene endeared by pleasurable associations. —Ge- 
raldine visits, when about to leave it forever, a se- 
cluded spot where she had first listened to the vows 
of her lover >— 

“It was here she had given her young heart, with 
all its warm and generous feelings, to ane who had 
won it but fora momentary triumph—to one whom 
she had looked upon with a devotion and tender- 


to the heart of woman. After 
leaning against the tree for some time, absorbed in 
a melancholy reverie, she looked around u the 
quiet scene, ‘All, nature,” thought she, *‘ will 
soon appear in the same rich covering in which she 
stood in her beauty when I sat on this stone, and 
felt my heart all too small to contain the bliss, the 
ecstacy, that throbbed in my bosom. Yes, nature 
will smile again, trees, flowers, and insects, delight 
the eye; all around will be teeming with life and joy; 
but will my heart feel the influence of the summer 
sun, and again bound and beat with rapture, as I 
watch the dancing rivulet, pluck the fresh flowers, 
or gaze on the fleecy clouds as they sail over the blue 
sky, brilliant and beautiful?” 

e have room for but one extract more: it is 
short, but sufficient to show that the author’s talents 
for description are of no mean order:— 

.“No river can rival Detroit in natural beauty.— 
The rich country on either side, green and luxu- 
riant to the water’s edge—large trees that dip their 
graceful branches in the stream, and vibrate with 
the gentlest motion of its tideless waters—and clus- 
ters of rich romantic islands at its mouth, beautify 
and vary the prospect every moment. ‘The wigwam 
of the Indian, and the house of the thriving farmer, 
the small vessels sailing in all directions, and the 
light canoes of the wandering natives gliding among 
the islands, create a scene of rare interest, and of 
uncommon picturesque beauty.” 

‘The Sanfords” is said to be by a Lady in Provi- 
dence, who, in this modest production, has meritori- 
ously attempted to make those talents contribute to 
her independence, which have long since secured to 
her the estem of a large circle of friends. We trust 
she may succeed; for her book, though somewhat 
unskilfully written, has suffieient real and unpretend- 
ing merit to make it a favourite by many a family 
fireside. - 


ness known onl 


Adventure in Wales.—Mr. Proger of Werndee, 


riding in the evening from Monmouth with a friend, 


heavy rain came on, and they turned their horses a 


little out of the road towards Perthyer. “My cousin | } 


Powell,” said Mr. Proger, “will, lam sure, be ready 
to rs us a night’s lodging.”” At Perthyer all was 
still, the family were abed. Mr. Proger shouted 
aloud under his cousin Powell’s chamber window. 
Mr. Powell soon heard him, and putting his head 
out, inquired, ‘‘In the name of wonder what means 
all this noise? Whois there?” ‘It is only your 
cousin Proger of Werndee, who is come to your 
hospitable door for shelter from the inclemency of 
the weather; and hopes you will be so kind as togive 
him, and a friend of his, anight’s lodging.” **What, 
is it you, cousin Proger? You and your friend shall 
beinstantly admitted; but upon one condition,namely, 
that you will admit now, and never hereafter dispute, 
that J am the head of your family.” ‘*What was 
that you said?” replied Mr. Proger. ‘*Why I say 
that if you expeet to pass the night in my house, you 
must admit that Lam the head of your family.” ‘*No 
Sir, I will never admit that—were it to rain swords 
and daggers, I would ride through them this night 
to Werndee sooner than let down the consequence of 
my family by submitting to such an ignominious con- 
dition. Come up, Bald! come up!” “Stop a moment, 
cousin Proger; have you not often admitted, that 
the first Karl of Pembroke (of the name of Herbert) 
was a + per son of Perthyer; and will you set 
yourself up above the Earls of Pembroke?” ‘*True 
it is, I must give place to the Earl of Pembroke, be- 
cause he is a Peer of the Realm; but still, though a 
Peer, he is of the youngest branch of my family, being 
descended from he fourth son of Werndee, who was 
your ancestor, and settled at Perthyer, whereas I 
am descended from the eldest son. Indeed, my 
cousin Jones of Lanarth is a branch of the family el- 
der than you are; and yet he never disputes my being 
the head of the family.” ‘*Well, cousin Proger, 1 
have nothing more to say: good night to you.”— 
“Stop 1 mqment, Mr. Powell,” cried the stranger, 
‘<you see how it pours; do let me in at least; 1 will not 
dispute with you about your families.” ‘‘Pray, Sir, 
what is your name, ahd where do you come from?” 
‘‘My name is so and so, and I core from such a 
county.” ‘*A Saxon of course; it would indeed be 
very curious, Sir, were I to dispute with a Sexon 
about family. No, Sir, you must suffer for the ob- 
stinacy of your friend, so good night to you both.” 
William’s- Monmouth. 


From the Craftsman. 4 
THE BROKEN FLOWER.—an apotosve. 


I walked out in the morning, when the mild spring 
had spread her verdant mantle upon the fields and 
called. forth the blossom and the bud—when the 
green shrub was expanding its leaves like the wings 
of the newly-fledged bird, and the rills leaped gladly 
along in the sanlight,—and I marked and enjoyed 
the freshness and beauty of the scene; but a little 
flewret that bloomed lonely by the pathway ar- 
rested my attention, and I turned aside to contem- 
plate its hues and admire the delicacy of its form. It 
was lovely yet meek, and rich with fragrance, which 
it flung upon the light wings of the passing wind;— 
and I thought it an emblem of a young and guileless 

-it stood so unprotected in its innocence. 
would not pluck it, although it looked so fair and in- 
viting, bat let it bloom upon its slender stem, to 
meet the sight of the next passer-by, and charm him 
“Tt a wed in the ing and sought for the 

returned in the evening or the gen- 
tle flower: but the cruel tread of the heedless stran- 


ger had been upon it and crushed it, and it lay on the 
ground broken and bleeding, unnoticed and alone.— 
And I thought it, as it lay thus before me, an em- 
blem of the human heart, when its delicate pride has 
been wounded by the thoughtless or the designing, 
who pass on their way and leave the stricken one to 
mourn in the silent desolation of the breast. 

I moralized on the fate of the dying flower, and 
received from ita lesson that sunk deep into my 
mind. It taught me that only the great, the wealthy, 
and the powerful, are secure from aggression like 
this; and that their claims and pretensions are ac- 
knowledged and respected, whilst the humble, the 
innocent, and the unpretending, are slighted and de- 
spised, and their merits unseen and unrewarded. 

Yet let not the proud one exult in the ascendancy 
which factitous advantages may have given him, nor 
the child of indigence lament the lowness of his lot; 
for peace and contentment may visit the cottage when 
they shun the lordly mansion, and the cares and dis- 
contents of the rich be excluded from the quiet 
hearth-side of the poor—while even amid his bitter- 
est repinings, the oppressed may find a consolation; 
—he knows that it shall not be thus always—that but 


Time is sweeping onward forever, however man may 
wish to stay its course, when the heaven above him 
is unclouded; and that all the myriad barks which 
crowd its bosom will alike be dashed upon the shore 
of oblivion, and their shattered wrecks sink beneath 
the stormy surface of its waters. G. H. 8. 


A TENDER WIFE. 


A wife cannot be gifted with a more dangerous ta- 
lent. Such women be never at rest when their hus- 
bands sleep well at nights; they are never at ease ex- 
cept when the poor man’s ailing, that they may have 
the pleasure of reeovering him again; it gratiftes both 
their medical vanity and their love of power by mak- 
ing him more dependent upon them; and it likewise 
gratifies all the finer feelings of romance. Whata 
treasure—what arich subject I shall be about ten 
ears from hence, when shivering at every breeze, 
for the laboratory of such a wife! When my wither- 
ed carcass voll be made to undergo an endless 
succession of experiments for the benefit of the medi- 
cal world! I should be forced, in order to escape her 
prescriptions, to conceal my complaints when I was 
really sick, and to go out and to take medicine b 
stealth, as a man goes to the club to drink when he is 
unhappily linked toa sober wife. Were Heaven, 
for some wise purpose, to deliver me into the hands 
of a nostrum skilled wife, it would, in an instant, dis- 
sipate my dreams of retiring to spend my latter days 
in indolenee and quiet. I would see, with grief, that I 
was doomed to enter upon a more active career than 
that in which I had been so long engaged; for I would 
consider her and myself as two hostile powers, com- 
mencing a war, in which both would be continually 
exerting all the resources of theif genius; she to cir- 
cumvent me, and throw me into the hospital, and 
I to escape captivity and elixirs. No modern 
war could be more inveterate—for it could terminate 
only with the death of one or other of the comba- 
tants. If notwithstanding the strength of my conju- 
gal affection, the natural principle of self preservation 
should be still stronger, and make me lament to stir- 
vive her, I imagine that my eating heartily and sleep- 
ing soundly, would very soon bring «bout her disso- 
lution. —Sir 7’. Monroe’s Correspondence. 


Lafayette at the Age of Seventy-four.—We go 
upon the various effects of time on people who were 
never young, and on people who ean never be old. 1 
instanced Lafayette, who is seventy-four, and whom 
Thad met afew nights before at the Chateau de 
Drancy, three leagues from Paris, the indulgent cha- 
peron of his lively grand-daughters.—He put me into 
my carriage at two in the morning, and I asked him, 
‘Are you not going to Paris?” He answered, laugh- 
ing, ‘I will follow you soon, and will call on you to- 
morrow, or rather to-day, as early asI can.” ‘To my 
surprise I received a note from him at ten o’clock, to 
say that he would be with meattwo. Hecame, with 
the usual punctuality, after having received a crowd 
of people, and remained tiJl four, when he went toa 
public dinner given to him by the young Vendeans, 
now among the most enthusiastic liberals of France. 
During the two hours he remained with us, in an- 
swer to two or three leading questions put tu him by 
my husband, he gave us details of the deepest inter- 
est, with such clearness and precision, that they might 
have been printed from his words as they fell, and 
this too in English, which he speaks by preference 
with the Britishand Americans, and. which he ks 
without a fault, even in accent. At night, we found 
him at a party of Monsieur de Traey’s as fresh and 
as gay asif he had not been up till late in the morn- 
ing at a ball,—a vigil which had completely worn my 
young companion and myself, though neither of us 


are bad rakes.—F'rance in 1829-30 by Lady Mor- 
gan. 
ORIENTAL MAXIMS. 
Men show icular folly on five different occar 


sions: when they establish their fortune on the ruin 


I| of others; when they expect to excite love by cold- 


ness, and by showing more marks of dislike than af- 
fection; when they wish to become learned in the 
midst of repose and pleasure; when they seek friends 
without mania any advances of friendship; and when 
they aro enviling succour their friends in dis- 


tress. 


a few years will suffice to level all; that the wave of 


The world is too narrow for two quarrelsome fools 
to live in it. 

Avarice is the chastisement of the rich. 

. ba white hairs are the avant-couriers of your 
eath. 

He who has not his hand open, has his heart shut. 

True prudence is to see from the commencement 
of an affair what will be the end of it. 

What is easily acquired does not long endure. 

It is not astonishing that a wise man should keep 
silence among warriors. ‘The noise of the trumpet 
drowns the music of the lute. 

In whatsoever house ye enter, remain master of 
your eyes and tongue. 

Why repent a second time of an action of which 
we have already repented? 

If 7” wish that your own merit should be recog- 
nised, recognise the merit of others. 

Never give counsel when it is not asked of you; 
especially to those who are incapable of appreciating 
it. 

One can live well without a brother, but not without 
a friend. 

‘Two things cause affliction: a sad friend, and a joy- 
ous enemy. 

We esteem in the world those who do not merit 
our esteem, and neglect persons of true worth: but 


the world is like the ocean, the lis in its d pths, 
the sea-weed swims. 


A hundred thieves 
who is naked. 
How short life would be, if hope did not give it ex- 
tent: 

The body increases by sleep, the mind accumulates 
by 

not shorten the long nights by slumber 

prolong the short days by 

The man that watches by night rejoices 


cannot steal from a poor man 


by day. 
| To teach a knave, is to put a dagger into the Sead 


of an assassin, 
_ Awicked soul is capable of all the wickedness 
it can conceive. 

Fortune comes with chains on her feet, but when 
— she breaks them all by the effort of her 

ight. 
iches and courage are of no avail when we are 

deserted by fortune. 

Think on those who have gone before you—con- 
sider the empires which have passed away—and of 


Y | all which has ever been, nothing remains but the 


traces of virtue. 

A man of learning, who makes no use of what he 
knows, is like a cloud which gives no rain. 

The wisest of men is he who has the most complai- 
sance for others. 

Two things are embarrassing: to be silent when 
we ought to speak; and to speak when we ought to 


be 
e heart of a fool is in his mouth, the language 
Galaxy. 


of the wise man is in his heart.—W. EB. 

Tue ArrricaTep Farmen.—A Teviotdale Far- 
mer was riding from a fair, at whieh he had indul 
himself with John Barleycorn, but not to that extent 
of defying goblins which it inspired into the gallant 
Tam O’ Shanter. He was pondering with some anx- 
iety upon the dangers of travelling alone on a soli 
road, which passed the corner of a ehurchyard now 
near at hand, when he saw before him, in the moon- 
fight, @ pale female form standing upon the very wall 
which surrounded the cemetery. ‘The road was very 
narrow, with no opportunity of giving the apparent 
phantom what seamen call a wide berth. It was, how- 
ever, the only path which led to the rider’s home, 
who therefore resolved, at all risks, to pass the ap- 
parition. He accordingly approached, as slowly as 
possible, the spot where the spectre stood; while the 
figure remained, now perfectly still and silent, now 
brandishing its arms and gibbering to the moon. 
When the farmer came close to the spot, he dashed 
in the spurs, and set the horse off upon a gallop; but 
the spectre did not miss its opportunity. As be 
passed thecorner where she was perched, she contri- 
ved to drop behind the horseman and seize him round 
the waist; a maneuvre which greatly increased the 
speed of the horse and the terror of the rider, for the 
hand of her who sat beside him, when pressed upon 
his, felt as coldasthat of acoypse. At his own house 
at length he arrived, and bid the servants who came - 
to attend him “Tak aff the ghaist!”? They took off 
accordingly a female in white, and the poor farmer 
himself was conveyed to bed, where-he la Struggling 
for weeks with a strong nervous fever. The male 
was found to be a maniac, who had been left a widow 
very suddenly by an affectionate husband, and the na- 
ture and cause of her malady induced her, when she 
could make her escape, to wander to the churchyard, 
where she sometimes wildly wept over his grave, and 
sometimes, standing on the corner of the churchyard 
wall, looked out, and mistook every stranger on 
horseback for the husband she had Jost. If this wo- 
man, Which was very possible, had dropt from the 
horse unobserved by him whom she had made her 
involuntary companion, it would have been very hard 
to farmer that he had 
actually orme of his journey with a ghost 
bebind kia. 


Western Orthography.—A gentleman, who has re- 
eently made a tour of the Western states, gathered 

during his en, many proofs of the rapid 
progress of knowledge in that flourishing section of 
our country, one of which he has requested us to pub- 


lish. It was taken from a public room, and was 
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selected with great care as a fair specimen of about 
thirty notices of a similar character. As amatter of 
delicacy, the names are omitted: 

«‘ Notis.—Thare will be sold on the 26th of June 
1830 on atwelve months credit some property to wit, 
one horse fifty acres of land cattle hoges sheep bees 
house farnature farming youtentials corn baken and 
menny outher things totegious to mention at the house 
of —— —— dececed, Bond and aprouved curity will 
be taken, all buying under one Dollar money in 
hand. 


LOVE’S PAINTER.—Bby T. ROSCOE, ESQ. 
From the Winter’s Wreath, for 1831. 


It has been boldly, if not philosophically, asserted 
by an old English writer, that “ to the man who truly 
dares, few things are impossible.”” Whether this 
be mere theory or founded on experience, the in- 
fluence of so encouraging a maxim was never more 
remarkably exemplified, than in the adventures of a 
hero—for he was a hero in heart and in spirit—of 
the following narrative. 

Among the modern miracles of Italy so well 
vouched for and so numerous, those connected with 
the Fine Arts are not perhaps generally known; few 
possibly having heard, though there is nothing mi- 
raculous in a painter’s making love, that love once 
made a painter. At the close of one of those splen- 
did summer evenings which we breathe only under 
a southern sky, two young persons, engaged in ear- 
nest discourse, were bending their steps towards 
Naples, along those beautiful shady paths in the gar- 
dens of the Villa Reale, extending nearly a mile on 
the margin of the magnificent bay. ‘They were re- 
turning from an excursion to the delightful environs 
of Baiz, whither the lady’s father had accompanied 
them, to study the picturesque scenery round the 

rdens and grotto of Posilippo. Colantonio del 

iore was a painter of some repute, and he now ling- 
ered amid # pe spots to witness the effect of a bril- 
liant sun-set, on the distant waters, forgetting that he 
had admonished his daughter and the youth who had 
attended them, to proceed on their wayhome. The 
latter, named Antonio Solario, was the son of a poor 
mechanic, from his wandering habits called Il Zin- 
garo, orthe gipsey. He had been favourably noticed 
by Colantonio for his ingenuity at his father’s lowly 
occupation,—that of a blacksmith. The artist had 
engaged him for some time in his house, in framing 
various little articles of domestic ornament or use.— 
He saw and loved the fair Bianca, and spite of his 
humble station, secretly resolved some day to obtain 
her hand. Gentle and intelligent, with a pleasing ad- 
dress, and a noble and aspiring spirit, he felt that 
fortune had done him some wrong, for what had 
these “high thoughts, seated in a heart of courtesy,” 
to do with birth and station, lowly and obscure as 
his? They served but to make his feelings more 
bitter by the contrast, while every day’s experience 
impressed him more deeply with the persuasion, that 
by giving free scope to his energies, he might eman- 
cipate himself from the trammels of his obscurity.— 
This secret conviction gave him a certain air of frank- 
ness and resolution, so that, as was observed by Sylla 
of Julius Cesar, he seemed to carry fortune in his 
looks. This by no means prejudiced his cause in the 
eyes ofher heloved. Yet, in the presence of Bianca, 
his tongue had hitherto refused to give utterance to 
his wish, however often he had schooled it to the 
task; but that evening he had secretly vowed should 
free him from his tortures of suspense. An expres- 
sion of deep sadness rested on his features as he 
walked by the maiden’s side; he was long silent, and 
when he faneied he was pre to speak, the fear 
of her anger flashed across his mind, and he anly 


sighed. 

"The gentle Bianea, fixing her eyes on him for a mo- 
ment, half reproachfully inquired what had occurred 
to disturb him. ‘I never yet,” replied Solario, 
disguised the truth with any one; and will not 
now, at whatever risk;—it is because I fear you that 
I am sad.” 

[An explanation and mutual declaration of affee- 
tion followed. } : 

No language could do justice to the feelings of An- 
tonio, ashe eel from Bianca’s lips, the assurance 
that he had not overrated his own ambition and de- 
serts.. But in the same breath she besought him with 
tears, to seek her father, and disclose all that had 


PeeNot a moment shall be lost,” replied Solario; 
‘tand there is one other, my noble benefactress, to 
whom I owe so much, for she it was who introduced 
me into your father’s house. Yes! the princess 
Maddalena will never desert me.” 
‘Desert you! Antonio; you who preserved her life 
at the peril of your own! But go; and tell my father 
—all, all.” 
Little dreamed the solitary artist as he saw Anto- 
nio approach, what was the nature of theintelligence 
he had tohear. Colantonio had acquired considera- 
ble reputation, and was become the head of a school; 
he had moreover formed a pretty high opinion of 
himself and his art, and it had never entered into his 
head that Solario could venture to aspire even to the 
office of grinding his colours, or at most, perhaps, of 
laying on the back nd of his pictures. Yet the 
being now stood before him, destined to surpass not 
only what the self-complacent Colantonio had ever 
uced; but to emulate the living truth and sweet- 
ness of Raphael and Titian. He at once calmly in- 
formed the artist that he had come to request the 
hand of his daughter. The ise and exity 
of the Neapolitan master would have formed a fine 


study for natural expression; but in the next moment 
the idea seemed so truly ludicrous and absurd, that 
instead of falling into a passion, he only laughed and 
replied: “Well, my Antonio, when you become 
as great a painter as [ wish my son-in-law to be, you 
shall marry my danghter.” At these words, uttered 
in a jesting tone, an expression of indignation for a 
moment clouded Solario’s brow; the next—he mas- 
tered the rising feeling, and entreated higgsto hear 
what he had to say. ‘‘But have 1 not mageéa vow 
that none except a great painter shall wed Bianca?— 
Yes!—and I swear to observe it.” A variety of emo- 


‘tions filled the heart of Antonio; but, after a brief 


struggle, he exclaimed, ‘‘I accept the conditions, and 
have only to request you to repeat them in the pre- 
sence of your daughter and the princess Maddalena,” 
—to which Colantonio assented. 

When they all met, the artist repeated his pro- 
mise, as well as the vow he had taken, which not 
even the daughter of his sovereign dared persuade 
him to retract. Turning therefore to the youthful 
Solario, ‘‘my poor Antonio,” said she, ‘I am truly 

rieved at this, both for yours and Bianca’s sake.— 
hat can we do—what do youask?” “Simply,” 
replied Antonio, ‘that you witness our agreement, 
and obtain for me the space of ten years to accom- 
plish the conditions Colantonio del Fiore requires.” 
“That shall be given,” replied the princess; “but 
what says the fair Bianca?” ‘I have already obtain- 
ed her consent,” replied Antonio. ‘*What! for ten 
years?” inquired the princess. 

“It is true,” returned the painter’s daughter;—‘T 
do consent to all;”—and the conditions were then 
regularly drawn out and witnessed by the princess, 
who took her leave of the young lovers, almost in 
tears. 

Colantonio, however, now insisted on Solario’s 
quitting his house, and acquiring a knowledge of 
his art elsewhere; for he believed that when absent, 
he would be forgotten, and Bianca’s affections, in 
time, transferred to some other object; indeed, he 
treated the whole affair as a mere extravaganza 
culiar to youth. Bitter was the parting scene 
tween the two lovers; and Antonio frankly declared, 
that she would never see or hear of him more, un- 
less he should return in triumph to claim her as his 
bride. 


The world was now all before him, and sadly the 
young exile bent his steps from the home of her he 
loved. Days and months at length became years,— 
yet no tidings of Antonio, he had failed surely in 
the undertaking; and the heart of Bianca grew faint 
and sick. It was now the third year of his depar- 
ture; and as time wore on, her doubts and fears be- 
came more confirmed. Her father never alluded to 
the subject;—but her evident uneasiness, her solita- 
ry rambles, and the faded roses in her cheeks, bore 
— witness that deep and bitter memories were at 
work. 

The bright young season of existence had flogn— 
that season ‘‘of splendour in the grass, and beauty 
in the flower,” when every object is arrayed in the 
hues of hope and fancy, and the heart and the ima- 
gination promise—only to betray. How cruel, she 
thought, not once to have written to inform her at 
least of his safety—his truth. For other suiters 
were now aspiring to her love: and one of these was 
favoured by her father; who declared that he would 
one day infallibly become a great painter; and urged 
his daughter —— to bestow on him her hand. 
The sad and faithful Bianca bore these trials without 


a complaint; but steadily refused to accept other |4 


vows. She bowed her head in sorrow, and Celan- 
tonio began to fear he had gone too far; he trembled 
for her life. He saw her decline day by day; the 


neglect, the ingretionto-—parege the scorn of one | ! 


on whom she had staked all in life—disappointed 
love and sorrow were drying up the fountains of her 
heart and being. 

What, meanwhile, were the strange and chequer- 
ed fortunes which had followed the footsteps of the 
banished Antonio? He left Naples with the deter- 
mination to succeed, or perish in the trial. It was 
re | by becoming an excellent artist that he could 
fulfil the conditions imposed upon him. Yet why 
so long silent, when the object of all his hopes was 
pining in grief,—dying by his neglect? Alas! suc- 
cess alone could give him a title to write to her he 
loved; yet little dreamed he of the sufferings he had 
inflicted, and which might for ever deprive him of 
the chance of seeing her more. As little, too, did 
he imagine that his pure, high-minded and enthusi- 
astic girl held her faith unshaken, in spite of parent- 
al authority, and offers of splendid alliance. He had 
first travelled to Rome, where he met with no mas- 
ter willing to afford him encouragement. He next 
S—— to Bologna, for he had seen some of the 

utiful productions, and heard of the fame of Lip- 
po Dalmazi, so celebrated for the heads of the Ma- 
donna as to have won the appellation of Lippo dalle 
Madonne. 

In passing through the streets he had before tra- 
versed with his father, in quest of Lippo’s residence, 
what strange thoughts crowded on his mind;—what 
doubts, what fears, alternately swayed his breast! 
The young moral martyr yet held boldly on his ca- 
reer; ashe entered Lippo’s house, he ferred another 
trial was at hand, and he resolved to control his high 
spirit—to take no notice of the contemptuous looks 
words which so often sent with 
ill supprest ion, from many an artist’s school. 
Between detn tnd four years had elapsed, and little 
had yet been effected; while constant anxiety had 
preyed on his health as well as his mind. What joy 
then on first beholding the face of Lippo Dalmazi to 


find it auguring ; and on explaining his views, to 
see, instead of smile or jest, the warm tear of genuine 
sympathy start into his eyes! Antonio too wept; for 
since leaving his Bianca he had seldom met any 
similar manifestation of kindly feeling. Lippo, on 
seeing him more calm, sought to convince him of 
the insuperable difficulties he had to contend with; 
and that the sooner he abandoned his project, the 
happier it would be for both, as absence would short- 
ly restore his peace of mind. 

The tears and entreaties of Antonio, however, at 
length prevailed, and Lippo consented to receive him 
into his school. At first the smile and sarcasms of 
the students annoyed him; but his enthusiasm and de- 
votion were unequalled, He denied himself every 
indulgence beyond what was afforded him by reading 
and conversation uponart. Soon his services became 
valuable to his master, who lost no occasion of ur- 
folding and directing his powers. Applause gave 
wings to the aspiring genius of his pupil; and the 
joy of this good master was little less than his own, 
when on beholding a Madonna and Child, he declared 
that he could teach Antonio nothing more; and that 
he must visit Rome and Venice if he wished further 
to perfect himself in the art. It was now, for the 
first time, the young artist felt himself justified in 
writing, with tidings of success, to the fair Bianca— 
tidings which arrived only just as she stood upon the 
brink of an early grave. We need not pause tode- 
pict the tumults of rapture and grateful emotion 
which shook her bosom: we shall follow the steps of 
Antonio, who, after taking an affecting leave of his 
ee master, repaired to Ferrara, where he enlarged 

is knowledge and skill by examining the works of 
Bricci and Galasso. At Venice he accomplished all 
he yet wanted in strength and brilliancy of colouring; 
and at Rome he studied those models of beautiful ex- 
pression and design which he afterwards so nearly 
approached as to rank next to Raphael, and become 
the head of a school. ; 

After having visited the chief seats of art and 
learning in Italy, crowned with houours and splen- 
did commissions from different cities, Antonio Sola- 
rio prepared te return to Naples. He left noble 
specimens of his powers at different courts, and Pope 
Martin V. had employed him at Rome to assist in 
decorating the Vatican. Upon reaching Naples, he 
instantly repaired to the court, and without announc- 
ing his name, applied to an officer to present one of 
his finest works to the princess, his former patroness, 
and now the Queen of Naples. It wasa Madonna, 
with a group ef cherubs crowning an infant Jesus. 
The queen was struck with it, and sent for the artist. 
Such was the change which time and incessant toil 
had wrought in the youthfal Antonio, that he was no 
longer recognised. She inquired the name of the 
painter. “ It is by one Antonio Solairo,” replied 
the artist, ‘* the son ofa poor smith.” ‘* Thatis im- 
possible,” exclaimed the queen; ‘‘ he is dead, or has 
long since left the country.” ‘‘No, no;—am I for- 
gotten’—do you not remember that I wirked at the 

alace ten years ago, and was refused the hand. of 
olantonio del Fiore’s daughter?” and he threw him- 
self at the queen’s feet. 

** Can you indeed be Solario!—-and this your 
work?”—and the queen instantly sent a messenger to 
summon Colantonio to the palace. On his arrival, she 
concealed Antonio behind a screen, so that he might 
hear what passed, and then inquired of the old paint- 
er what he thought of the picture before him. He 
expressed his utmost admiration; advising her ma- 
jesty to secure it at any price. ‘* Itis already mine, 
if you consent to bestow your daughter upon the 
painter; or do you still reserve her for the wandering 
gipsey, the son of the poor smith?” “No! He who 
yvroduced that picture, and ne other, shall be my son- 
in-law.” “fle is here, then, and will thank you 
himself;” and the next moment Antonio stood in the 

resence of Bianca’s father, and claimed the per- 

ormance of his promise. What was the astonishment 
of Colantonio!—he could scarcely eredit his senses; 
nor would he, perhaps, have credited them, had not 
the queen reassuredhim. He embraced Solario; and 
again fixing his eyes upon the Madonna, exclaimed, 
** He has indeed, fulfilled the hard conditions impos- 
ed uponhim!” ‘* And he comes loaded with wealth 
and patronage,” added the queen; ‘ his fame is gone 
abroad, and we here also appoint him painter to the 
Neapolitan court. Will these tidings be disagree- 
able to your daughter?” ‘‘Joy—joy,” exclaimed del 
Fiore; I shall see her happy once more!” ‘* Hasten, 
then,” rejoined the queen; ‘let her come arrayed as 
a wealthy bride; I must witness their meeting. I 
will myself bestow her hand upon Antonio Solario,— 
the noblest, the most constant of lovers.” 

The queen kept her word; she witnessed their 
meeting,—the most singular and affecting of any ever 
recorded in the annals of Love. ‘To re. ba the event 
more memorable, the queen celebrated their nuptials 
with a splendid festival at the palace; and the adven- 
turous history of the Lover-artist being made known, 
throngs of noble and wealthy visiters crowded to Na- 
ples, eager to behold him, and obtain his produc- 
tions. 


The Richmond Compiler announces the death of 
William B. Giles, late Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. He expired at his residence in 
Amelia county, on Saturday last, after a painful ill- 
ness, more or less severe, of several years duration 
—aged about 69. Mr. Giles filled, for a long time, 
a large space in the public eye, having been a 
minent politician, almost without intermission, from 
the formation of the Government. He served his 
native State in various offices of dignity and trust, 


both in the councils of the State and of the nation, 
and was.distinguished in Congress as one of the most 
ready and skilful debaters of his day. Fond of con- 
troversial discussion, and mingling zealously in the 
conflicts of party, while he won many admirers, he 
doubtless made some enemies; but in private society 


he was kind and estimable. 
ITEMS. 
A new De. in Medicine.—A medical prae- 


tioner, who shall be nameless, several years since 
took up his residence either in Golden = ep or 
its immediate neighbourhood. The regulars were 
startled: they saw Doctor, whatever the name was, 
on a plate of great dimensions, and they saw patients 
going to his house, and they saw the Doctor going to 
patients, till at length they lost all patience them- 
selves, and laid a formal request before the President 
to ascertain what license the said Doctor had to kill, 
to the manifest ape of the faculty. Inquiries 
were made, hints thrown out about a diploma, and 
various measures taken, until the Doctor was adver- 
tised to preside at some parish meeting, when, to 
their surprise, the authorised fee-takers saw not only 
the title of Doctor prefixed to the name of their foe, 
but the letters S. S. B. K. The Doctor was desired 
to explain the honours he assumed, but in vain--he 
declined; at length he was compelled to the disclo- 
sure, when he honestly confessed that he had dubbed 
himself Doctor, and that theletters S. S. B. K. were 
only typical of his residence, which was distinguish- 
ed from those of his neighbours by having Stone 
Steps and a Brass Knocker. 


A Great Bore.—The late General Palmer, the dis- 
tinguished sire of a distinguished son, was as remark- 
able for his eminent abilities, as for playful retort 
and brilliant repartee. When in India, a young and 
forward officer, whether of the Company’s civil or 
military service the chronicle sayeth not, was rather 
freely and pertly cross-examining the General as to 
his early career and rapid promotion. He insisted 
on knowing the date of every grade, and the history 
of every distinction. Things went on very quietly 
for some time; at last the General fired the following - 
shot, en ricochet, and the curtain fell. ‘*I have now, 
young gentleman, had the pleasure of satisfying your 
curiosity, will you likewise permit me to indul 
mine?”—** Assuredly, General; I shall willingly an- 
swer any question you cay * put to me.”—** Well, 
now, I have told you how J came to the country, and 
when—may I ask in what capacity you arrived in it??’ 
—‘* Doubtless, General. I left England in the Kent, 
as a guinea-pig, (an inferior grade toa midshipman. ) 
It was two or three years ago.”—*‘‘ Really! Well, 
upon my conscience, I thought so, Are you sure, 
though, it was only two or three yearsago’? You 
have grown up such a great bore since!” 


Excessively Polite.—There are some Frenchmen 
in whom the habits of politeness are so-strohg, that 
on no occasion do they deviate from them. During 
the recent revolution, the rooms occupied by an ; 
ays gentleman who resided at Paris, were visi 

y some Frenchmen of respectable appearance, who, 
after having knocked at his door and apologised for 
the intrusion, begged in the most polite manner, 
‘¢qu’il leur seroit permis de tuer quelques Suisses de 
la fenetre de sa maison,”—that he would permit 
them to shoot a few Swiss from the window. He 
could searcely have refused any request urged in so 
easy and politea manner. ‘* Volontiers, Messieurs; 
autant que vous voudrez,” was the reply; ‘* Most 
willingly, gentlemen, as many as you please.”” They 
accordingly stationed themselves at the windows, and 
did shoot a few.— Examiner. 


A military officer being at sea, ina dreadful storm, 
his lady, who was sitting near him, and filled with 
alarm for the safety of the vessel, was so surprised 
at his composure and serenity, that she eried out, 
‘“*My dear, are you not afraid? How is it possible 
you can be so calm in such a storm?” He arose 
from a chair lashed to the deck, and supporting him- 
self by a pillow of a bed place, he drew his sword, 
and pointing it to the breast of his wife, he exclaimed, 
‘‘Are you notafraid?” She instantly replied, ‘“No, 
certainly not.” ‘‘Why?” said the officer. “Because,” 
rejoined the lady, ‘1 know the sword is in the 
hands of my husband, and he loves me too well to 
hurt me.” **Then,” said he, “‘remember I know in 
whom I have believed, and that he holds the winds 
in his fist, and the waters in the hollow of his hand. ” 


Life of La Fayette.—The Revolution in France 
has been the cause of an innumerable number of pub- 
lications, all of which are highly interesting. We 
find upon our table to-day outlines of the Jife of La 
Fayette, with an account of the French Revolution of 
1830.”—JV. ae Cour. 


Another new, T: .—Mr. Stone’s new tragic 
play of ** Tancred King of Sicily, or the Archives 
of Palermo,” has been accepted by the manager of 
the Park Theatre, and will probably be produced as 
soon as Mrs. Barnes, who is to represent the heroine, 
returns from her Boston engagement. We hope it 
prove as attractive as his Metamora.—JV. Y. 

our. 


Wives taken in exchange for Tobacco.—There is 
a singular fact mentioned in Marshall’s Life of 
Washington, which we did not recollect to have 
seen any where else. — It is stated, that in the early 
settlement of Virginia, some three or four hundred 
young ladies, all virgins chaste and fair, were trans-~ 


ported from England to that colony, and sold to the 
young planters as wives, for one bundred and fifty 
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pounds of tobacco each. If any young man was un- 
able to pay in advance this inconsiderable price for 
nerally credited until 
he could plavt, and make and gather his crop, It is 
likewise stated that this debt was considered a debt 


his companion, he was most 
of honour by the young planters, and therefore pai 
in preference to others. 


rate than this. 
somewhatin vogue in our own present enlightene 


[The Romans, in the ear-, 
lier period of their city, got their wives at a cheaper 
Theirs. was the abduction system, 


volution with Col. Willet at the battle of Fort Stan- 
wix, and other engagements.—Com. Adv. 


The manufacture of Navarino Hats, or paper Leg- 
horns, has become a considerable business in Bos- 
ton.—One. manufacturer informs us he made 60,000 
d the past year. The impressions are made on the 
paper by copperp!ates, and passed through the presses 
without ink. ‘he Hat is an elegantand convenient 
article, and ought not to be neglected, because it costs 

d | jittle.—Boston Palladium. 


In calm, unweeping sorrow— 
Oh! let the loved draw near, 

And let each low familiar tone 
Fall on the dying ear. 


I know that death is near me, . 
And yet I fear it not— 


MARRIED, 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rey. Manning 
Force, Mr. James Fonsyrs, to Miss Susannay 
STRICKLAND, all of this city. 

On the 4th ult. by the Rev. Manning Force, Mr, 
Reopen Harnes,to Miss Mary ANN V ANSTAVOREN, 
both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 16th inst. by the Rey, 
C. W. Shults, Mr. Wm. Paituips, of this city, to 


feetly original—viz. Can the Telegraph bite the 


“ape time s0 fantastic, as on Saturday evening. A 
ad 


- to retain the present number of Representatives,—if 
fixed at 50,000, each would lose one, by a small frac-} 


day-] 

Old Ladies.—The Dutchess of St. Albans, whilst 
sojourning at Harrowgate last week, gave a dinner 
to a number of old women, at which she presided. 
The entertainment concluded with a ball.—London, 
Sept. 26. 


A gentleman who visited England in 1825, paid 
the following bill at Brighton for the entertainment 
of himself and lady from the evening of July 7th to 
the morning of the 9th. They had just arrived sick 
from sea, and were far from intendipg to be lavish 
in ,their expenditures. July 7, Seidlitz water 3s. 
beds 7s. 6d. 8th, breakfast 3s. cold meat Is. eggs 
6d. soup 4s. 6d. jelly 1s. soda 1s. soup 4s. 6d. soles and 
sauce 6s. rump steak 3s 6d. mutton cutlets 4s. boiled 
fowl and ham 7s. vegetables and butter 2s. 6d. pud- 
ding 5s. bread, &e. 2s. sherry 3s. peat 4s. 6d. apart- 
ments 12s. 6d. 9th, Breakfast 6s. eggs Ls. meat 2s. 
Servants’ bill 6s. 6d. ‘otal £4 11s. 6d. At7 per 
ct. prem. on exchange $21,75. ¢ 


Originality.—A pleasant sort of a discussion upon 
some local topic, has been carried on between the 
Milledgeville Journal and the Macon Telegraph, 
Georgia. ‘The Telegraph propounded certain inter- 
rogatories, to which the Journal replies, somewhat 
after our Yankee fashion, by asking a question, which 
involves a proposition, that, to us, appears to be per- 


bottom of a frying pan without smutting its nose?” 


The New Orleans Mercantile Advertiser states that 
Prince Paul William, of Wurtemburg, returned to 
that city on 29th ult. after an absence . of twelve 
months, during which time he has explored the vast 
regions in the west extending beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. This toilsome and even dangerous voy- 
age, he has performed with the greatest intrepidity, 
and not without having to encounter the threats and 
hostilities of the Indians. ‘The editor has examined 
a chart projected by the Prince, which embraces the 
whole of the territory of Louisiana, as it was formerly 
known, which will probably assist in correcting some 
errors existing in the maps now inuse. He was to 
leave New Orleans in a few days, to make a tour of 
the Republic of Mexico, 


Aurora Borealis.—We learn from the Montreal 
Gazette, that the Northern Lights witnessed in this 
part of the country about ten days since were visible 
there, and in superior beauty, on the same evening. 
We never récollect,” says the editor, ‘*to have 
seen the Aurora Borealis so very brilliant, and at the 


belt across the heavensextending from N. W. 
to S. E. was visible for a considerable period, while 
during the whole evening the skies were illuminated 
by the flickering lights, which played about in all 
quarters of the horizon.” —WV. Y. paper. 


A great evil.—One of the greatest pests of soci- 
ety is an ignorant aad corrupt magistrate —who poi- 
sons justice at its very fountain head—who considers 
hisollice merely as a source of emolument, and whose 
heart, having no connexion with the public good, is 
fixed in hopeless and immoveable selfishness. 


Intem in England.—The London Morning 
Herald says that the late act of Parliament reducing 
the excise on Beer, is producing the anticipated effect 
of encouraging a general habit of drunkenness and 
dissipation among the lower classes. 


Lord Mansfield sailed from New York for London 
last week, Returning before it was generally known 
he was in this country. But lords are exactly like 
other men—some aristocrats and some democrats 
in their manners, according to their constitutional 
peculiarities, 

A Shower of Silwer.—On Thursday evening an. 
interesting little girl made her appearance on the 
boards of the theatre and circus in a pantomime— 
some goodhearted soul threw upon the stage a small 
coin; the example was followed by others, and daur- 
ing the whole piece there was a continual shower of 


coin, We presume the little creature did not regret 
her debut.—Balt: Minerva. 


Connecticut. —The population of this state, by the 
new census, is 297,726. Increase since 1820, 22,- 
488. A> basis of 48,000, as the ratio of representa- 
tion, would enable both this State and Rhode Island 


tion. 
The Theological students at Bangor, Me. are said 
to have excluded tea and coffee from their tables, in- 


tending to luxuriate on water, and milk and water.—} 


A man once tried to keep his horse on shavings; but 


the provoking animal died just as success dawned up- 


on his experment, 


Death of Gen. Trotter.—The Albany Argus an-| 


nounces the death of Gen. Matthew Trotter, a ven- 
erable and highly estimable citizen. He had risen 


at his usual hour and in his usual health—but 
was seized soon afterwards, probably with apoplexy, 
and survived only afew minutes. n. Trotter was 


upwards of 70 years of age; was an officer of the re- 


Marriage.—Maurriage has been facetiously defin- 


ed, ‘*Taking a yoke-fellow, who may lighten the 
burden of existence if you pull together, or render it 
insupportable if you drag different ways.” 


SELECT POETRY. 


STANZAS. 
From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
In tone, style, and sentiment the following lines 


are indeed of rare and surpassing beauty. 


** Wio can separate hearts that have united, or 
divide waters that have met, and mingled into one?” 


‘* Love never dies; where it does not exist, there 
it has never existed. ”—. 


Think not, belived! time can break 
The spell around us cast; 

Or absence from my bosom take 
The memory of the past: 

My love is not that silvery mist, 

From summer blooms by sunbeams kissed, 
Too fugitive to last—~ 

A fadeless flower, it still retains 

The brightness of its early stains. 


Nor burns it like the raging fire, 
In tainted breast which glows, 

All wild and thorny as the briar, 
Without the opening rose; 

A gentler, holier, love is mine, 

Unchangeable and firm, while’thine 
As pure as mountain snows; 

Nor yet has passion dared to breathe 

A spell o’er Love’s immortal wreath. 


And now when grief has dimm’d thine eye, 
And sickness made thee pale; 

Think’st thou I could the mourner fly, 
And leave thee to the gale? 

Oh no!—may all those dreams depart, 

Hope sheds upon a youthful heart, 
If now my bosom fail; 

Or leave thee, when the storm comes on, 

‘Po bear its turbulence alone. 


The ivy round some lofty pile, 
Its twining tendril flings; 

Though fled from thence be pleasure’s smile 
It yet the fonder clings; 

As lonelier still becomes the place, 

The warmer is its fond embrace, 
More firm its verdant rings, 

As if it loved its shade to rear, 

O’er one devoted to despair. 


Thus shall my bosom cling to thine, 
Unchanged by gliding years; 
Through Fortune’s rise or her decline, 
In sunshine or in tears; 
And though between us oceans roll, | 
And rocks divide us, still my soul 
Can feel no jeatous fears, 
Confiding in a heart like thine, 
Love’s uncontaminated shrine! 


Tome, though bathed in sorrow’s dew, 
The dearer far art thou; 

Iiov’d thee when thy woes were few, 
And can I alter now? 

That face, in joy’s bright hour, was fair, 

More beantiful since grief is there, 
Though somewhat pale thy brow; 

And be it mine to sooth the pain 

Thus pressing on thy heart and brain. 


Yes, love! my breast, at sorrow’s call, 
Shall tremble like thine own: 

If from those eyes the tear-drops fall, 
They shall not fall alone. 

Our souls, like heaven’s aerial bow, 

Blend every light within their glow, 
Of joy or sorrow known: 

And grief, divided with the heart, 

Were sweetefM@ar than joy apart. 


THE DYING. 


Oh! bring me flowers, my dearest, 
And wreath them in my hair, 
The beautiful—the fairest ones— . 
. And let them wither there,— 
Wild roses and the fragile lily, 
The blossoms of a day— 
And twine them on the brow of one 
As perishing as they, 
I may not see them growin 
Tn-wild wood or 
I may not tread upon the green 
And fragrant earth again. 
Yet leave the casement open, 
That the blue and _ blessed sky, 
The tree tops and the pleasant hills, ; 
May greet my closing eye! 
And gather ye around me, 
The friends whom I have loved— - 
The eyes that ever shone with mine— - 
The hearts which I have proved 


No! and like phantoms all will be, when Earth shall dis- 


f the pure and sin-forgiven— Miss Marcerr Prat, of Southwark. 


The lifting of the curtain fold / In Wiscasset, Captain Joun Hamitron, to Mrs, 
‘Which shadows Earth from Heaven? Resecca Cotsy.—The bride is not yet 20 years of 
7? ; age, has now a ¢hird husband, and has lived a widow 


DIED; 

On Monday evening, in the 14th year of her age 
CaTuarine, daughter of Samuel J. Robbins. 
_ On Sunday evening, 19th inst. M‘Kurw 
in the 25th year of his age, of a lingering illness, 
(consumption, ) which he bore with christian patience 
and fortitude. 


“THE HEART ASKS FOR MORE.” 


What are the vaunted treasures of the earth, 
The pomp of glittering gems, of gold, and lands, 
Fair palaces that echo festal mirth, 
Pageants of pride, and kneeling vassal bands? 
The eye may roll these dazzling phantoms o'er, 
But the heart asks for more. 


What better gifts has earth?—-the crown of bays, 
By warrior and by minstrel fondly woo’d, 
Friendship’s kind smile, the social cirele’s praise, 
Love's tond caress, the tear of gratitude? 
These are more dear than all that wealth can pour; 
Yet the heart asks for more. 


It asks a land where dreams of bliss deceive not, 
Where hearts and feelings are not bought and sold; 
Where Envy’s shafts of dear won fame bereave not, 
Where Love is never false, nor Friendship cold, 
And where the spirit to pure joys may soar, 
Nor feel a wish for more. 


There is that land—there let the Christian render . 
The homage of his heart, his lips, his eyes, 
And turn from this false world’s deceitful splendour, 
Its hollow gladnesses, and faithless ties, 
To seek those heavenly treasures, whose bright store 
Endures for evermore. 
[ London New Monthly Magazine. 


WE RETURN NO MORE mrs. HEeMANs. 


** When I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 
And saw around me the wide field revive, ingham county. 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the spring ermont.—J. P. Fairbanks, P. M., St. Johnsbury. G 
Came forth, her works of gladness to contrive, W. Furber, P, M., Corners, Weathe rfield. j 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, Massachusetts.—R. P, & C. Williams, Boston. 
I turned from all she brought to all she could not bring.” | Smith, New Brunswick. 8. Bowles, Springfield. Charles 
‘We return—we return—we return no more!” Newburyport. Pr 
—So comes the song to the mountain’s shore. s ort ohn Russell, Hartford. Editor of the 
From those that are leaving their Highland home, aa Xan town. John C. Ambler, Bethlchem. 
For a world far over the blue sea’s foam: a mad ‘ = op e W. Bleecker, No. 6, Courtland st. 
‘We return no more!” and through eave and dell, Ro Ag) T. Burnett, Skaneatelas. H. B. Sherman, 
Mournfully wanders that wild farewell. ochester, Isaac Platt, Poughkeepste. Nelson Hall, Pitts- 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. Wiltium 
— ei a voices 50 er, illips, Sag Harbour. D.C. Wait, Ithaca. y 
lovely things from their light depart; Jew Je 
And the Ab and hath a prophet’s Joseph Justice, Trenton. Stephen Congar, 
And we feel that a joy is forever gone. Pennsylvania.—Samuel Cover, Pittsbur wh A. 
‘* We return——we return—we return no more!” | Harrisburg. D. Longnecker, Lancaster. Thomas Hemp- 
—Is it heard when the days of flowers are o'er? hill, P. M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty Thomas R. Gettys 
When the passionate soul of the night-bird’s lay, Bedford. Benj. F.Pomroy, Lawtonville. Josevh S. Large. 
Hath died from the summer woous away ? Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P. ty 
When the glory from sunset’s role hath passed, Cambria, Peter Christy, Loretto, ; ‘ 
Or the leayes are borne on the rushing blast? Delaware.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 
No! It is net the rose that returns no more; Maryland,—John H. Naf, Baltimore. Samuel Gwin, P. 
A breath of spring shall its bloom restore ; M., Head of Sassafras. Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
And it is not the voice that o’erflows the bowers, Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown, John Thomas, Jr. P. M., 
With a stream of love through the starry hours; Newtown Trap, Frederick county. 
Nor is it the crimson of sunset hues, V irginia.— Stringfellow, Rackoonford,Culpepper. W. 
Nor the frail blasted leaves which the wild wind strews. | %°2¢"sen, Fincastle. Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. 
** We returm—we return—we return no more!” 


James G. Watson, Richmond. 
—we \ i District of Columbia.— Benj. 
—Doth the bird sing thus trom a brighter shore? North Carolina.—BE. Dicks Me ‘th 
Those wings that follow the southern breeze, Elizabethtown. Bladen Walker A 
Float they not homeward o’er vernal seas? 
Yes! from the lands of the vine and palm, 


Hillshoro’. 
South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Chari 
They come, with the sunshine, when waves grow calm. yer, eston. Simms & Du- 
‘“ But WE—-WE return—we return no more!” 


reya, Charleston 
Georgia.—John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough 
The heart’s young dreams when their spring is o'er; Kentucky.—J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. EF. W. Murphy 
The love it hath poured so freely forth, , 
The boundless trust in ideal worth; 


Manchester. 
Ohio.—C, D. Bradford, Cincinnati... Isaac N. Whiting, 
The faith in affection—deep, fond, yet vain— 
— These are the lost that return not again! 


merly of Newburyport, aged 46 years. 


On Thorsday evening, in the 29th year of 
Mrs. Eviza Shines: 


At Bellevue, on Sunday, the 5th inst. of small OX, 
Tuomas J, Srires, Printer, in the 19th year of his 


age, anative of Cumberland county, New Jers: 
and formerly of Philadelphia. ” _— 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 
New Hampshire.— Lucian Harper, P. AM., Derry, Rock- 


J. Jones, 


Worthington. 1. FE. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. Mi- 
chael N. Ammen, Georgetown. John Wright, Scipio, Se- 
C. Norvell, l 

ennessee.— Caleb C. Norve ashville. H. 
Columbia. 

Alabama.—L. Powel, Tuskaloosa. 

Indiana.—Amir & Lodge, Madison. Lewis H. Sands, 
P. M., Green Casile. Walter B. Goodhue, P. M., Paris, 
Jefferson county. 

{llinois.— Wm. B. Wilson, Coffeetown, Wabash county. 

Mississippi.—S. W. Punchard, P. M., Fleetwood. Osborn 
Jeffers, P. M., Port Gibson. John Harmon, P. M., Belmont. 

Missouri.—John Gano. Bryan, P. M., New Caledonia, 
Washington. Edwin Draper, P. M., Louisiana. 

Louisiana.—James M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


ANOTHER REST. 


There is written on the things of earth—the brightest and 
the best, 

A spell of mutability, on love or joy impress’d : ; 

It speaks in ocean murimurs, that thrill the sounding 
strand, 

It trembles in the scented breeze, that fans the quiet land: 

On leaf and flower its lesson lies, of mildew and decay, 

Of hues that charm the raptured eye, and dreamlike pass 
away ; 

It blends the richest harmonies, of streamlet or of bird, 

Witha dim sense of change to come—the heart's prophetic 
word. 


| ELEGANT 

Yes, when the Spirit revels deep, in song a ee rich—| Christmas and New Year's 

When youth's warm current paints the cheek—or beams 
the kindly eye, 1? BE BN} 


Even while the a heaves with bliss, some voice will| ITE subscriber has for sale an extensive assortment 
bid the sou 


Look where the troubled sea of Death for evermore doth of Fancy Articles, suitable for CuristMas AND New Year’s 


roll: - | Presents. They are for the most part of his own recent 


Then = eM = hymn be hushed, and Pleasure’s | importation, and will be found, on inspection, to be of a 
chant Wi 


Faint as the breeze’s softest sound on Evening’s shadow'd | VY superior quality.—Ladies’ Albums ang Gleanings— 
New and Instructive Games, and Games of Amusement 
of every description—Ladies’ Work Boxes and Writing 
Desks, elegantly finished—Pearl-handle Penknives and 
Scissors, with names—Card Racks and Hand Screens— 
What though man’s coffers overflow, with silver and with | Card Cases—Fancy Inkstands, together with a variety of 

old? elegant articles, the whole of which are offered at a mode- 


lea ; 

And thoughts will press upon the brain of darkness yet to 
come— . 

Forebodings of the dreamless rest—the slumber of the 
tomb! 


What cheneh the world unto his view its splendours may | |... ady upon the importation cost 

unfol ance 
What if unbounded wealth be his; the honours of the JOHN M‘KEWAN, Jr. 
crowd— 


66 Chesnut Street. 
> All the American and London Annuals and Pocket 
Books for 1831, for sale as above. 


Oh.*can they cast a living ray upon Oblivion’s cloud? 


appear— 
When dociiver chord is breaking, and Eternity is near! 
Then let the soul be humbled, and with heavenward hope 
be crown’d, 
| Vibere glory. is continual, and endless Rest is found! 
[ Col. Star. 


> Checks, Cards, Haridbills, and Printine of every 
description executed with neatness, accuracy and despatch, 
at this office. | 


On the 15th inst. Mrs. Ann G. M ACKENTIRE, fore. 


S. B. 
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